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This  photo  illustrates  how  a  blind  youngster  of  preschool  age  broadens  his  ex- 
f>eriences  through  association  with  sighted  tots  in  a  well  conducted  nursery  school 
located  in  Oregon.  In  this  issue  of  the  Outlook  also  will  be  found  an  informative 
article  on  other  phases  of  instruction  for  small  children  as  prepared  from  a  clinical 
center  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


)IHP««««»ienmananmmanene^^ 

Editorially  Speaking 


The  American  people,  who  have  shown 
for  years  a  steadily  increasing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  responsibility  to  meet  the  basic 
economic  needs  of  their  underprivileged 
fellows,  had  cause  during  the  past  few 
months  to  think  again  about  the  individual 
dignity  of  those  who  perforce  are  recipients 
of  this  economic  aid.  We  refer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  most  noticably  by  the  action 
of  the  Indiana  State  Legislature  which 
would  require  that  the  names  of  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  public  assistance  be  available  for 
public  inspection. 

Those  of  us  concerned  with  the  special¬ 
ized  field  of  social  work  which  concentrates 
its  attention  on  the  problems  of  the  blind 
also  had  cause  to  think.  Not  many  of  us 
had  a  chance  to  express  our  thoughts — 
although  this  silence  on  our  part  was  not 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  a  desire  to  speak.  We 
believe  that  the  abrupt  and  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  question  of  government  records 
from  the  area  of  fundamental  social  work 
principles  to  the  area  of  fundamental  issues 
between  the  rights  of  a  state  as  opposed  to 
our  Federal  government  was  the  silencing 
factor. 

We  are  confident  that  workers  for  the 
blind  have  no  desire  to  use  their  strength — 
be  it  great  or  little — to  attempt  to  influence 
the  question  of  whether  a  state  has  the 
primary  right  to  determine  what  rules  will 
govern  its  own  welfare  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  within  our  province 
to  argue  whether  a  state  must  accept  Fed¬ 
eral  regulations  when  it  accepts  Federal 
funds,  which  obviously  is  the  real  issue  in¬ 
volved  in  this  controversy. 

While  we  remain  silent  on  the  issue  of 
the  rights  of  a  state,  however,  we  cannot 
continue  to  let  this  battle  confuse  the 


American  people  with  regard  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  purpose — the  question  of  whether  the 
names  of  the  recipients  of  public  assistance 
should  be  published.  A  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  have  met  to  conduct  hear¬ 
ings  on  all  phases  of  this  national  issue, 
but  as  most  of  us  already  know,  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  not  held  because  the  matter  was 
settled — at  least  temp>orarily — by  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  new  tax  law  which  favors  the 
states’  point  of  view.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
anticipating  the  hearing,  had  prepared  a 
joint  statement  which  as  a  consequence 
was  never  filed.  We  think  our  readers 
should  have  the  benefit  of  reading  the 
meat  of  that  statement.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  it  for  publication  to  point 
up  what  we  think  should  be  the  stand  that 
workers  for  the  blind  should  take  when¬ 
ever  this  issue  arises — whether  it  be  at  the 
Federal  level  or  the  state  level. 

“Provision  is  made  by  each  state  for 
investigation  by  trained  social  case-work 
investigators,  to  assure  that  grants  are 
made  only  to  those  who  meet  the  eligi¬ 
bility  requirements  provided  by  law. 
Administrative  failings  in  investigative 
procedures,  resulting  in  grants  to  ineligi- 
bles,  will  not  and  cannot  be  overcome 
simply  by  removing  the  confidential 
safeguards  now  provided  by  law. 

“To  repeal  the  provisions  which  as¬ 
sure  confidentiality  of  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  recipients  of  public  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  Aid  to  the  Blind,  is  to  vitiate 
every  concept  of  sound  social  welfare 
practice,  and  to  unwarrantably  expose 
to  the  view  of  the  idly  curious  all  those 
unfortunate  yet  honorable  citizens  for 
whom  in  their  adversity  an  enlightened 
America  has  provided  a  helping  hand. 
Thus  to  stigmatize  them,  thus  to  further 
penalize  the  many  honorable  and  honest 
victims  of  adversity  and  distress,  because 
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ot  the  dishonesty  of  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  applicants,  and  because  of 
administrative  shortcomings  in  protect¬ 


ing  the  financial  rights  of  the  state,  is  a 
fundamental  violation  of  human  dignity 
and  the  rights  of  man.”  — MRB 


I.  !■ 

Liechty  JVamed  Outlook  Editor 


Howard  M.  Liechty,  well  known  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  appiointed  to  the 
position  of  Managing  Editor  of  the  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  officials  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  publishers  of 
the  Outlook. 

Mr.  Liechty  will  continue  to  edit  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  as  well  as  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  the  announce¬ 
ment  explained.  It  is  believed  that  through 
this  arrangement,  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  will  be  able  to  achieve 
a  high  degree  of  efficient  dissemination  of 
information  without  duplication  by  the  tw'o 
periodicals.  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine, 
which  has  the  largest  circulation  to  blind 
readers  of  any  braille  periodical,  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  objective  of  providing  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  blind  persons  information  and 
diversion  imp>ortant  to  them,  while  the  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  will  continue  to 
adhere  to  its  editorial  objective  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journal  and  news  organ  among 
workers  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Liechty,  who  succeeds  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts 
as  the  head  of  the  Foundation’s  Outlook, 
has  been  Vice  President  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Publishing  Company  and  Managing 
Editor  of  its  principal  magazine  for  twelve 
years.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  served  as  a 
teacher  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 


Education  of  the  Blind.  He  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  Institute  after 
nine  years  of  foreign  service  as  a  teacher 
in  near  eastern  schools,  principally  in 
Lebanon. 

Foundation  officials  said  that  Mr. 
Liechty’s  educational  background  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  exp>erience  as  a  teacher  and 
publisher,  gives  him  an  excellent  basis  for 
the  professional  approach  to  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind.  He  received  his  B.A.  at 
Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  Ohio  and  his 
M.S.  at  Cornell  University.  He  also  has 
completed  a  number  of  courses  in  sp)ecial 
education  at  New  York  University  and 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  new  Managing  Editor  of  the  Out¬ 
look  currently  is  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Publishers  and  Librarians  Section  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  John  Milton  Society,  an  agency  de¬ 
voted  to  the  dissemination  of  religious 
braille  periodicals  and  tracts. 

In  announcing  the  appointment.  Foun¬ 
dation  officials  also  pointed  out  that  Liechty 
will  be  aided  in  his  work  by  other  indi¬ 
viduals  who  will  serve  as  departmental 
editors  and  special  correspondents  from 
both  domestic  and  foreign  localities.  It  will 
be  his  responsibility  with  their  aid  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  plan  for  expansion  of  Outlook 
service  which  was  begun  by  the  Foundation 
during  the  past  several  months. 

The  New  Outlook 
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Suggestions  for  Parents  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Babies 

JUNE  C.  REYNOLDS 

Director,  Clinic  for  Social  Adjustment  of  Visually  Handicapped 
Preschool  Children,  Childrens  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Parents,  learning  that  their  child  has  a 
physical  defect,  may  feel  that  the  hand  of 
God  has  been  laid  too  heavily  upon  them. 
They  are  stricken;  they  are  alone;  no  one 
else  has  ever  had  to  carry  such  a  burden. 
When  they  stop  to  think,  however,  they 
recall  the  little  Smith  girl  who  was  born 
with  a  harelip,  and  the  Jones  boy  who 
goes  away  to  the  state  school  for  the  deaf. 

Early  discovery  of  physical  handicaps 
should  be  the  occasion  for  hope  rather  than 
despair. 

The  child  born  deaf  or  blind  w'ill  never 
fully  understand  what  it  is  that  he  has 
missed;  he  will  feel  no  deprivation  nor 
sense  of  loss  such  as  the  parents  feel  for 
him.  When  he  learns,  later  on,  that  he  is 
different  from  the  majority  of  people  this 
knowledge  will  not  shatter  his  universe. 

The  adjustment  must  be  made  entirely 
by  the  parents.  Their  attitude  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  child’s  attitude.  Acceptance  by 
the  parents  is  the  foundation  for  all  they 
can  do  or  hope  to  do  for  the  child.  Such 
acceptance  is  not  easy.  Many  have  been 
thus  challeneged  and  have  turned  aside. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  bitter,  dwarfed  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  frustrated  blind,  such  as 
those  who  beg  on  the  streets.  But  those  of 
us  fortunate  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
successful  blind  persons  know  there  is  a 
brighter  choice. 

First,  the  blind  child  is  a  person.  Second, 
he  happens  to  be  blind.  He  can  lead  a 
happy  and  useful  life  if  his  family  will  ac¬ 
cept  his  limitations  and  work  with  the 
material  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them. 
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In  the  summary  of  a  paper  on  “The 
Emotional  Problems  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Child,”  the  authors  state 

The  child  seems  to  adopt  the  same  at¬ 
titude  to  the  disability  as  his  parents  do. 
If  they  worry  about  it,  so  does  he.  If  they 
are  ashamed  of  it,  he  will  be  sensitive 
also.  If  they  regard  it  in  an  objective  man¬ 
ner,  he  will  accept  it  as  a  fact  and  will  not 
allow  it  to  interfere  with  his  adjustment.^ 

Dr  Sommers,  in  a  study  of  blind  ado¬ 
lescents,  found;  1)  that  the  children  who 
were  well-adjusted  belonged  to  families 
which  accepted  them  as  they  were,  and  2) 
that  the  children  who  were  rejected  by  their 
families  were,  in  every  case,  poorly  ad¬ 
justed.* 

Fortunately,  relatively  few  babies  are 
totally  blind.  Many  more  have  partial  sight, 
with  gradations  ranging  from  so-called  nor¬ 
mal  vision  to  its  complete  lack.  Slight  de¬ 
ficiency  may  go  undetected  for  many  years 
and  it  may  not  matter;  it  is  not  a  handicap. 
Total  blindness  in  a  child  soon  becomes 
obvious  to  those  around  him.  But  a  great 
many  babies  have  seriously  impaired  vision 
which  is  overlooked  for  a  long  time,  es¬ 
pecially  if  their  appearance  is  normal.  This 
is  tragic  for  two  reasons:  1)  they  may  be  in 
need  of  medical  care;  2)  they  are  missing 

I  Allen,  Frederick  H.  and  Pearson,  Gerald  H.  J. 
"The  Emotional  Problems  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Child”  The  British  Jour,  of  Psych.,  Medical 
Section,  8:212-235. 

2Somnicrs,  Vita  Stein.  The  Influence  of  Parental 
Altitudes  and  Social  Environment  on  the  Personality 
Development  of  the  Adolescent  Blind.  New  York, 
.American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1944. 
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valuable  early  experiences. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  baby  who  has 
something  wrong  with  his  eyes  is  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  an  opthalmologist  either  in 
the  eye  clinic  of  a  hospital  or  in  the  doctor’s 
private  office.  It  is  unthinkable  that  parents 
should  fail  to  seek  and  to  follow  the  advice 
of  a  reputable  eye-physician  when  a  human 
being’s  vision  may  be  in  danger. 

General  physical  well-being  is  especially 
important  to  the  child  with  eye  trouble.  All 
the  good  things  done  for  the  best-cared-for 
should  be  emphasized  for  this  youngster: 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  exercise,  and  a  well- 
rounded  diet. 

The  greater  the  deficiency  in  the  child 
the  harder  the  parents  must  work  to  over¬ 
come  it.  The  goal  is  a  normal  personality, 
a  child  who  is  happy,  which  implies  being 
well-adjusted.  Only  the  accepting  parent 
can  hope  to  achieve  such  a  goal,  only 

“One  who  never  turned  his  back 
But  marched  breast  forward’’ 

taking  up  the  special  challenge  which  is  his, 
ever  conquered  in  such  case. 

Dr  Sommers^  studied  fifty  mothers  of 
blind  adolescents.  Their  adjustments  she 
lists  as  follows:  Acceptance;  Denial;  Over¬ 
protectiveness;  Disguised  Rejection;  Overt 
Rejection.  The  majority  she  found  in  the 
fourth  category  which  she  calls  Disguised 
Rejection.  Rejection  of  a  child  is  expressed 
in  one  of  two  ways,  oversolicitude  or  neg¬ 
lect,  and  no  happy  child  was  ever  reared 
in  either  atmosphere. 

Dr  Sommers  went  further  into  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  mothers  and  found  them  to  have 
these  ideas:  some  felt  the  child’s  blindness 
was  a  symbol  of  punishment;  some  feared 
themselves  suspected  of  having  a  social 
disease;  others  had  feelings  of  guilt  due  to 
transgression  of  the  moral  or  social  code,  or 
negligence;  and  many  considered  the  child’s 

lop.  cit. 


blindness  a  personal  disgrace  to  themselves. 

Feelings  of  guilt  and  of  personal  disgrace 
are  difficult  to  overcome,  arising  as  they  do 
from  the  parent’s  own  maladjustment. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  if  the 
child  is  blind,  it  is  too  late  now,  and  this 
is  the  starting  point.  Regrets  are  useless, 
pity  is  unwholesome.  The  child  is  blind  but 
he  need  not  be  an  unhappy  individual  un¬ 
less  the  mother  makes  him  so. 

The  infant  who  does  not  see  at  all  has 
horizons  scarcely  wider  than  the  reach  of 
his  little  arms.  Only  sound  is  beyond,  and 
it  must  be  used  extensively  in  his  babyhood 
education  at  home.  He  must  be  given  all 
the  experiences  that  are  safe  for  him  as  he 
reaches  the  proper  age. 

A  pap>er  by  Harriet  Totman  What  Shall 
We  Do  With  Our  Blind  Babies?^  contains 
some  excellent  suggestions  for  parents. 

All  the  tactual  experiences  possible  must 
be  the  aim,  but  they  must  be  skillfully 
supervised.  Certain  toys  are  not  only  mean¬ 
ingless  to  the  blind,  but  they  may  lie  harm¬ 
ful  as  well. 

With  seeing  children  a  useful  guide  is: 
the  smaller  the  child,  the  larger  the  toy. 
This  applies  to  the  blind  child,  too,  since 
he  has  the  same  need  for  large  muscular 
development,  but  he  will  enjoy  little  objects 
also,  which  can  be  encompassed  by  a  small 
fist. 

The  child  with  little  or  no  vision  may 
need  encouragement,  stimulation,  and  he 
will  certainly  need  protection.  He  must 
walk  but  he  must  not  walk  into  dangerous 
traps  before  he  has  learned  how  safe  areas 
are  delimited.  The  protection  must  be 
subtle  and  should  never  consist  of  saying, 
“No”,  or  “Don’t”;  surely  a  mother  can 
display  more  ingenuity. 

A  little  girl  who  had  commenced  to  walk 
only  a  few  days  before  an  eye  operation, 

I  Totman,  Harriet  E.  What  Shall  We  Do  With 
Our  Blind  Babies?  Rev.  Ed.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  1950. 
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was  up  and  walking,  both  eyes  bandaged, 
shortly  after  returning  home  from  the  hos¬ 
pital.  She  was  oblivious  to  danger,  and,  as 
she  was  so  tiny  that  she  could  walk  under 
tables,  constant  vigilance  was  required  to 
prevent  her  from  accidentally  injuring  her¬ 
self. 

The  child  should  walk  everywhere,  on  all 
types  of  surface  and  terrain.  This  will 
necessitate  practise,  of  course.  In  all  such 
activities  the  youngster  who  can  see  enough 
to  know  where  he  is  going  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Nevertheless  such  procedures  are 
needed  by  the  totally  blind  as  well.  The 
parent  can  help  the  child  with  learning  to 
walk  up  and  down  little  hills  and  ditches.  A 
“jump  hole”  may  be  made  by  scooping 
a  shallow  hole  in  the  earth,  and  the  child 
will  jump  in  and  climb  out  when  he  has 
learned  a  little  self  confidence. 

For  walking  on  porch  or  sidewalk  a  doll 
carriage  or  a  four  wheeled  cart  to  push  will 
be  helpful.  Push  toys  are  usually  more  en¬ 
joyable  than  pull  toys. 

A  long  plank  supported  at  the  ends  on 
low  trestles  will  give  the  youngster  ex¬ 
perience  in  stepping  on  and  off,  and  makes 
a  beautiful  bouncing  board  if  there  is 
something  to  which  to  hold  when  one 
stands  in  the  center.  If  it  is  placed  on  a 
porch  parallel  with  the  railing  that  may 
be  used  as  a  support.  This  satisfies  kinesthe¬ 
tic  requirements  and  makes  a  lovely  noise. 

He  can  use  a  large  ball,  of  the  basketball 
type,  and  also  “play  beanbag.”  A  waste¬ 
basket  makes  a  good  receptacle  for  catching 
a  large  ball.  The  exercise  is  beneficial  and 
the  exf>erience  is  pleasant  as  he  becomes 
accurate  with  his  throwing.  He  will  soon 
learn,  from  the  sounds,  what  is  going  on, 
and  whether  the  ball  went  into  the  waste¬ 
basket. 

To  sit  on  the  floor  and  turn  the  wheel  of 
the  baby  carriage,  lying  on  its  side,  is  very 
agreeable. 

Raking  leaves  is  good  for  him,  as  are 
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gardening  pursuits,  and  “cutting  grass” 
with  a  small  lawn  mower  when  his  daddy 
pushes  a  large  one.  All  the  usual  experi¬ 
ences  of  childhood  can  be  used  or  adapted 
in  one  way  or  another. 

Manipulative  toys  of  all  kinds  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  experience:  large  peg  boards,  nests 
of  blocks,  hammer-pegs,  formboards,  build¬ 
ing  blocks,  parquetry  blocks,  and  those 
devices  based  on  the  form-board  in  which 
variously  shaped  objects  are  dropped  thru 
corresponding  holes.  There  are  many  other 
so-called  educational  toys  which  will  come 
to  mind,  such  as  color-cones  and  large  beads 
in  the  three  basic  shapes  and  in  primary 
and  secondary  colors.  These  are  good  for 
teaching  color  to  the  child  with  sufficient 
vision,  and  with  the  beads  he  can  also  learn 
form.  With  all  this  pleasurable  activity  in 
which  members  of  his  family  play  with  him, 
the  child  is  acquiring  vocabulary. 

Parents  who  have  accepted  the  child 
as  he  is  will  never  lack  resources. 

Even  a  totally  blind  child  should  enjoy 
finger  paints,  and  of  course  he  should  have 
modeling  clay.  He  should  be  encouraged 
to  feel  everything  in  his  environment: 
stones,  trees,  leaves,  flowers,  animals,  insects, 
sand,  running  water,  city  fences,  and  side¬ 
walks. 

Tactual  perception  may  be  increased  by 
the  use  of  various  kinds  of  fabrics.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  small  squares  of  velvet,  woolens, 
silk,  cotton,  and  others  may  be  made,  and 
the  child  encouraged  to  feel  them  and  to 
learn  their  names. 

For  developing  finer  coordination,  string¬ 
ing  of  wooden  beads  on  a  shoe-lace  or 
round,  plastic  gimp,  counting  on  an  abacus, 
and  playing  games  with  marbles  and  tid¬ 
dly  winks,  are  only  a  few  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  It  is  hoped  that  when  he  is  older  he 
will  learn  to  play  the  piano  and  to  type. 

Musical  experiences  for  the  young  blind 
child  are  possible  in  many  ways.  Sound  will 
always  be  of  greater  im|K)rtance  to  him 
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than  to  the  seeing.  To  expose  any  child  to 
the  continuous  use  of  the  radio  is  a  great 
mistake  and  will  endanger  his  attainment 
of  discrimination. 

The  child  is  fortunate  whose  parents 
sing  to  him,  and  later  on,  with  him.  Group 
singing  in  the  family  can  be  a  source  of 
delight. 

A  clock  which  strikes  with  a  pleasant 
chime  is  a  real  asset.  There  are  many  fine 
records  for  children,  and  many  not  in¬ 
tended  for  children  which  they  will  enjoy. 
The  simpler  compositions  among  chamber 
music,  not  symphonies,  are  suitable.  Music 
boxes  are  always  welcome,  and  small  in¬ 
struments  such  as  wrist  bells,  triangle,  tom 
tom  tambourine,  drum,  and  others.  For  a 
young  child  a  small  jar  filled  with  bells  or 
wooden  beads  makes  a  delightful  sound 
when  shaken. 

Poetry  first  and  later  stories  should  be 
told  and  read  to  children  from  infancy. 

Like  all  children  the  visually-handi¬ 
capped  should  learn  to  care  for  their  pos¬ 
sessions  and  to  keep  their  belongings  in 
order.  Low  shelves  and  drawers  which  open 
easily  will  Ije  necessary. 

A  child  who  is  kept  busy  and  happy  will 
probably  never  develop  the  unpleasant  tics 
or  habits  known  as  “blindisms”.  Little  ones 
who  are  neglected  often  fall  into  undesir¬ 
able  ways  of  rubbing  their  eyes,  or,  if  they 
have  light  perception,  they  sometimes  sit 
and  move  their  hands  back  and  forth  across 
their  eyes.  Kate  Foley^  writes  about  a  little 
girl  who  did  nothing  all  day  but  “just  rock 
and  rock  and  rock”.  Her  pathetic  reason  for 
this  was,  “.  .  .  Nobody  never  told  me  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do”. 

Obviously  all  the  good  training  which  is 
given  to  any  normal  child  is  here  assumed 
to  be  fundamental  and  to  be  given  even 
more  conscientiously  to  the  blind  than  to 

1  Foley.  Kate  “The  Home  Teacher  and  the  Child 
of  Fre-schfx)l  Age”  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
December  1927. 
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the  seeing  youngster.  Therefore  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  necessity  of  establish¬ 
ing  basic  habits  including  eating,  bathing, 
dressing,  toilet  training.  I 

The  subject  of  intelligence  has  not  been  1 
discussed  because,  unless  he  is  quite  de¬ 
ficient,  the  suggestions  given  can  apply 
whether  he  is  bright  or  dull.  Each  child 
progresses  at  an  individual  rate. 

Both  blind  and  seeing  children  are  some¬ 
times  lacking  in  mental  capacity,  the  former 
somewhat  more  often  than  the  latter.* 
When  this  is  discovered  it  must  be  faced. 
For  the  feeble-minded  little  can  be  done  at 
home  after  the  first  few  years,  and  an  in¬ 
stitution  offers  the  only  solution  both  for 
the  child  and  for  his  family. 

For  the  mentally  normal  youngster  with 
a  visual  handicap  nursery  school  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  experience.  This  is  worth  consider¬ 
able  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  family;  the 
early  years  are  much  more  formative  than 
later  ones. 

In  nursery  school  he  will  have  social  con¬ 
tacts  with  children  of  his  own  age,  under 
supervision;  he  will  be  with  teachers  who 
are  understanding  and  objective  to  a  degree 
probably  unattainable  by  the  mother;  he 
will  enlarge  his  world  and  submit  to  a  new 
schedule;  if  he  has  developed  quirks  in  con¬ 
nection  with  meals  or  naps  they  may  be 
straightened  out. 

With  two  or  three  years  of  nursery  school, 
and  his  good  home  training  going  on  un¬ 
ceasingly,  the  little  blind  child  will  be  as 
well  prepared  for  kindergarten  as  any  see¬ 
ing  youngster  could  be. 

There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  at¬ 
tend  a  regular  kindergarten.  However,  a 
child  who  is  without  sight  may  go  to  the 
school  for  the  blind  for  his  kindergarten 
work. 

Whatever  decision  may  be  made  in  re- 


1  Pintner,  Rudolf;  Eisenson,  Jon;  and  Stanton, 
Mildred.  The  Psychology  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  New  York,  C'.rofts,  1911. 
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gard  to  future  schooling  the  visually-  advantages:  i)  acceptance  and  love  from 
handicapped  child  will  never  be  handi-  his  family;  2)  good  health;  3)  a  rich  back- 
capped  as  to  personality  if  he  has  these  ground  of  experience  and  activity. 
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World  Council  has  First  Assembly 
Colonel  Baker  Elected  President 


One  of  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  International  Conference  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1949  agreed  to 
the  setting  up  of  an  international  commit¬ 
tee  to  develop  plans,  prepare  a  Constitution 
and  take  all  necessary  preliminary  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
international  organization.  This  perma¬ 
nent  body  was  to  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organizations  of  and  for  the 
blind  and  was  designed  to  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  for  the  progressive  im¬ 
provement  of  standards  in  all  fields  of 
work  for  the  blind  through  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  experiences,  by  taking 
joint  action  on  matters  of  international 
concern  and  by  any  other  means. 

Since  August  1949,  the  International 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
composed  of  members  from  eight  European 
and  North  American  countries  has,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
formerly  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  proceeded  with  the  task  allocated  to 
it,  and  earlier  this  year  announced  the 
completion  of  the  preparatory  phase.  In 
accordance  with  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  Committee  by  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  a  meeting  of  the  first  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  new  permanent  organization 
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ERIC  T.  BOULTER 
Secretary-General 

was  called  and  all  the  Oxford  Conference 
delegates  were  invited  to  attend  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  be  held  in  Paris.  Those 
unable  to  attend  in  person  were  authorized 
to  nominate  proxies. 

The  General  Assembly  took  place  on 
July  18  and  19  in  the  conference  room  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  14  Rue  Daru,  Paris,  that  Foundation 
having  granted  accomodation  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  new  organization  in  addition 
to  the  grant  of  financial  aid  for  a  limited 
period.  Eighteen  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

The  draft  Constitution  was  considered  in 
detail,  and  with  the  adoption  of  its  first 
article  the  name  of  the  new  permanent 
organization  became  The  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  its  French 
equivalent  being  Organisation  Mondiale 
Pour  La  Protection  Sociale  Des  .\veugles. 
Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  word¬ 
ing  of  several  articles  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  new  body  would  have  power  to  act 
wisely  and  speedily  towards  the  furtherance 
of  maximum  opportunity  for  blind  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  aims  of  the 
World  Council  as  outlined  in  Article  II  of 
the  new  Constitution  read,  "The  purposes 
of  the  Council  shall  be  to  work  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  throughout  the  world  by 
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providing  the  means  of  consultation  be¬ 
tween  organisations  of  and  for  the  blind 
in  different  countries,  and  for  joint  action 
wherever  possible  towards  the  introduction 
of  minimum  standards  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
improvement  of  such  standards.” 

Although  membership  in  the  Council  has 
so  far  been  limited  to  those  countries  which 
were  represented  at  the  1949  International 
Conference,  it  was  agreed  that  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  prominent  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  countries  throughout  the 
world  should  be  invited  to  accept  member¬ 
ship  and  to  nominate  representatives  to  the 
General  .Assembly.  It  was  agreed  that  such 
representation  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  general  population  of  each  country,  one 
representative  being  authorized  for  each 
ten  million  of  the  general  population  to  a 
total  of  forty  million,  countries  with  popu¬ 
lations  of  more  than  forty  million  being 
entitled  to  name  six  representatives.  .An 
annual  subscription  of  $50.00  is  to  be  paid 
in  respect  of  each  representative  to  which 
any  country  is  entitled. 

With  the  formal  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution  the  General  .Assembly  turned 
its  attention  to  the  election  of  its  officers 
and  Executive  Committee,  to  hold  office  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  and  committee  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected; 


An  article  of  the  new  Constitution 
authorizes  the  election  to  Honorary  Mem¬ 
bership  of  persons  “having  rendered  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  any  part  of  the  world,”  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  gave  notice  of  the  fact  that 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Monsieur  George 
Raverat  had  all  been  advanced  by  their 
national  delegations  as  being  persons 
particularly  deserving  of  such  recognition. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  names  would  be  cir¬ 
culated  to  all  representative  members  by 
postal  ballot. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  General 
.Assembly,  the  newly  appointed  Executive 
Committee  met  to  consider  a  number  of 
matters  of  international  significance  in  the 
development  of  services  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  Its  first  action  was 
to  consider  a  recommendation  that  the 
Sponsoring  Committee  set  up  by  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Conference  to  make  arrangements  for 
an  International  Conference  on  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Blind  Youth  should  become  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  This  was 
agreed,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  representing 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  chairman  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  was  invited  to  rejxxrt  on 
the  Education  Committee’s  activities.  At 
his  suggestion  a  Planning  Sub-committee 
was  set  up  to  prepare  detailed  recommenda- 
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tions  for  consideration  by  the  Education 
Committee,  and  as  this  article  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  we  are  informed  that  the  date  for 
the  proposed  Conference  has  been  set  for 
July  25  to  August  2,  1952,  at  Bussum,  near 
Amsterdam,  Holland.  More  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  in  these  columns  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

As  a  result  of  the  generally  expressed 
belief  that  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  should,  where  possible, 
assist  towards  the  standardization  and  im¬ 
provement  of  apparatus  and  equipment 
for  the  blind,  a  Technical  Committee  was 
formed  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Carl  Strehl  and  with  Mr.  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett  (United  States),  Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan 
(United  Kingdom),  and  Mr.  Charles  Hedk- 
vist  (Sweden),  acting  as  members.  This 
Committee  was  instructed  to  exchange 
ideas  and  information  and  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  all  technical  develop¬ 
ments  which  might  be  of  interest  to  mem¬ 
ber  countries  and  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  were  in¬ 
structed  to  act  as  a  committee  to  determine 
the  best  means  of  ensuring  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Council’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  areas  of  the  world  which  may 


shortly  accept  Council  membership.  Re¬ 
ports  from  each  of  the  three  committees 
will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  held  towards  the  middle  of  1952. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  the  newly  adopted  Constitution  has 
been  recognized  under  French  law  by  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dated 
July  20,  1951,  and  notification  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  recognition  as  a  registered  organization 
has  been  given  in  the  JOURNAL  OF- 
FICIEL  of  August  21,  1951. 

The  World  Council  has  established  close 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Sf>ecialized  Agencies,  and 
is  participating  in  the  plans  for  a  coordi¬ 
nated  international  program  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  now  being  prepared  by 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Working 
Party  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped.  Application  for  official 
advisory  status  is  being  sought,  and  if  this 
request  is  granted.  The  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  will  in  future  be 
authorized  to  take  part  in  United  Nations 
discussions  concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  to  make  the  opinions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  non-governmental  agencies 
known  to  all  official  United  Nation  bodies. 
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The  Negro  Blind 

The  Case  for  Special  Attention 

JOHN  RANDOLPH  SMITH* 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  the  total  national  population,  some  simple 


negro  blind  in  the  United  States  is  often 
cursorily  estimated  at  io%  of  all  resident 
blind  Americans — somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  35,000 — an  examination  of  per¬ 
tinent  data,  in  the  absence  of  any  official 
count,  shows  that  this  figure  should  be  re¬ 
vised  uptvard.  Strong  support  for  this 
position  is  offered  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  and 
Walker  M.  Perkins,  in  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  of  September  1950  in  the  following 
statements: 

Doubtless  the  racial  factor  does  not  reflect  a 
true  biological  influence  but  rather  the  fact 
that,  for  social  and  economic  reasons,  poor 
health  conditions  usually  take  far  greater  toll 
of  non-white  than  of  white  persons  in  all  re¬ 
gions.  ...  In  the  southeast .  .  .  health  conditions 
are  less  favorable  generally  than  in  other  regions, 
and  the  non-white  population  is  larger  there 
than  elsewhere;  a  high  rate  of  blindness  is 
found,  despite  the  fact  that  persons  aged  65  and 
■over  form  a  smaller  part  of  the  population  in 
that  region  than  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  Hurlin,  Sadie  Saffian  and  Carl 
Rice  state  categorically  in  the  brochure. 
Causes  of  Blindness  among  Recipients  of 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  that  “other  studies  have 
shown  .  .  .  that  blindness  is  much  more 
prevalent  among  Negroes  and  Indians  than 
among  white  persons”. 

Even  if  we  should  approach  the  subject 
from  the  outmoded  point  of  view  that  the 
ratio  of  the  negro  blind  to  the  total  number 
of  blind  in  the  United  States  is  equivalent  to 
the  ratio  of  the  total  negro  population  to 

•John  Randolph  Smith  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  conducted  two  special  studies 
about  the  problems  of  the  negro  blind  for  the 
Federal  Security  .\gency.  A  successful  blind  business¬ 
man.  he  was  one  of  the  original  leaders  who 
organized  the  W.  C.  Handy  Foundation  movement. 
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statistics  will  demonstrate  graphically  that 
in  the  states  where  the  1950  census  shows 
a  total  negro  jwpulation  of  10%  or  more 
there  is  an  interesting  range  of  variance  in 
the  piercentage  of  Negroes  rehabilitated, 
even  allowing  for  appreciable  varying  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  individual  states. 

Even  Governmental  statistics  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  the  degree  or  level  of  rehabilitation 
effected  among  Negroes,  since  included 
among  the  individuals  represented  as  re¬ 
habilitated  are  those  who  received  examina¬ 
tions  only,  as  well  as  those  who  received 
placement,  training,  auxiliary  and  physical 
restoration. 

In  addition,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  existing  training  centers  are  too 
few  in  number  and  often  furnish  in¬ 
adequate  facilities.  It  is  immediately  evident 
that  the  success  of  the  placement  program 
is  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  training  program. 

Because  prevailing  socio-economic  con¬ 
ditions  place  more  than  95%  of  the  negro 
blind  in  the  lower  income  families,  which 
consequently  are  less  able  to  support  an 
indigent  adult;  and,  because  only  about  5% 
of  the  negro  blind  are  gainfully  employed, 
emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  need  for 
effective  training  facilities  and  more  job 
opportunities  for  negro  blind. 

A  few  months  of  travel  have  made  it 
glaringly  evident  that  many  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  blind  Negroes  are  not  being  ex¬ 
ploited  because  of  the  lack  of  promotional 
efforts  or  the  propier  approach  to  selling  the 
work  program  to  negro  and  white  potential 
employers. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  most  Federal 
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and  State  officials  in  Services  for  the  Blind, 
that  the  Negro  is  their  greatest  problem  for 
placement  in  gainful  employment.  They 
also  agree  that  they  cannot  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  It  is  obvious  that 
traditional  racial  barriers,  particularly  in 
the  South,  militate  against  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  between  white  counselors, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  negro  clients  or 
potential  negro  employers,  on  the  other 
hand. 

Professional  workers  in  programs  for  the 
blind  will  agree  that  we  have  worked  for 
the  past  seven  years,  since  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  113,  with  the  cream  of  the 
crop,  thereby  making  job  placement  in 
business  and  industry  a  relatively  easy  task. 
However,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that 
more  time  and  effort  might  be  given,  with 
profit,  to  the  training  and  placing  of  less 
fortunate  individuals  who  will  be  slow  in 
grasping  various  therapies  for  adjustment 
and  training. 

These  analyses  do  not  intend  to  imply 
that  any  part  of  the  agency — state  or 
Federal — has  not  worked  diligently  to  meet 
the  urgent  problems  confronting  it;  rather, 
it  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  state 
officials  will  be  receptive  to  sincere  pro¬ 
posals  designed  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
results. 

Through  promotional  efforts  for  better 
relations,  in  the  field  of  education,  we 
should  create  the  necessary  interest  which 
will  provide  for  negro  blind  use,  equal 
educational  opportunities  and  equal  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  states  having  a  dual  school 
system. 

Present  conditions  of  physical  plants,  as 
well  as  the  curricula  of  schools  for  negro 
blind  are  most  deplorable.  Documented  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  the  curricula  in  some 
schools  for  the  negro  blind  are  not  graded 
at  this  late  date,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  schools  for  the 
negro  blind  in  two  or  more  states  operating 
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under  the  same  agency,  providing  for 
eleemosynary  institutions.  It  is  easy  to  com¬ 
pare  the  present  status  of  these  schools  with 
that  of  schools  for  sighted  Negroes,  before 
the  days  of  the  Rosenwald  Foundation. 

Handy  Foundation 

Realizing  the  many  needs  and  problems 
confronting  the  negro  blind  of  the  United 
States,  plans  were  formulated  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  early  fall  of  1948,  which 
would  function  at  a  national  level  and 
render  assistance  in  the  development  of  and 
improvement  of  established  services  for  the 
blind.  After  several  months  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  we  agreed  the  name  of  such  an 
organization  would  be  most  important.  The 
one  man,  W.  C.  Handy,  stood  out  in 
prominance  above  all  contemp>oraries.  Mr. 
Handy  was  first  contacted  for  the  use  of 
his  name  in  December  1949.  Correspon¬ 
dence  continued  in  this  direction  until  our 
first  meeting  on  February  12,  1950  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Much  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  when  proposals  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  were  discussed  in  detail.  However, 
consent  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Handy’s  name 
did  not  come  until  many  more  months  of 
concrete  planning  had  become  a  reality. 

The  organization  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
April  1949,  Legal  authorization  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  estab¬ 
lish  headquarters  and  operate  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  July  1949. 

Initial  funds  for  the  establishing  of  the 
organizational  headquarters  was  obtained 
from  the  National  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  office  was  opened 
in  June,  1949  in  the  Theresa  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  It  was  discovered  that  fund¬ 
raising  is  not  a  profitable  venture  in  New 
York  City  during  the  summer  months, 
therefore,  special  attention  was  given  to 
publicizing  the  name  and  objectives  of  the 
W,  C.  Handy  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


When  fall  arrived  and  the  time  was  right 
for  fund-raising  projects,  no  available  funds 
could  be  had  to  engage  in  such  activities. 
The  New  York  office  was  closed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1949,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Jamaica  unit  of  the  Foundation  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  under  the  able  leadership 


of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Judkin. 

During  the  summer  of  1950,  a  new  quo¬ 
rum  of  officers  was  elected,  as  well  as  a 
Board  of  Directors.  From  all  indications,  I 
believe  that  the  revived  organization  will 
be  successful  in  achieving  the  original  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  original  corporation. 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind 


Holiday  Items  for  Resale 

Fifteen  different  boxed  assortments  of  at¬ 
tractive  holiday  cards  and  gift  note  paf>ers, 
plus  8  of  the  best  selling  everyday  numbers 
continued  from  previous  listings. 

There  are  also  10  new  gift  suggestions 
available  such  as;  boxed  coasters,  twin 
miniature  hurricane  lamps,  a  thread-caddie, 
and  other  items. 

As  an  extra,  there  is  a  luncheon  size 
paper  napkin,  30  to  a  box,  retailing  for 
$1.00.  These  are  decorated  with  unusual 
old-fashioned  floral  prints,  delicate  in  color 
and  carrying  the  popular,  as  well  as,  the 
botanical  name  of  each  flower.  The  quality 
of  the  paper  is  a  new  organdy  fabric-like 
texture. 

For  full  details,  prices,  etc.,  write  to 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
i6th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Christmas  Tree  Service 

Announcement  was  made  recently  by 
C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind,  that  the 


informational  service  concerning  sales  of 
Christmas  trees  as  a  public  relations  and 
fund  raising  program  has  been  turned  over 
to  that  organization  by  the  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Committee. 

The  announcement  addressed  to  all 
agencies  on  the  N.I.B.  Bulletin  list,  stated 
that,  “.\s  the  Christmas  Tree  Committee 
of  the  Philadelphia  Week  for  the  Blind  is 
no  longer  functioning,  they  have  turned 
over  the  material  and  plans  which  they 
have  left  over  and  authorized  us  to  dis¬ 
tribute  this  information  to  any  agency  for 
the  blind  that  is  interested  in  the  same. 

“We  are  also  trying  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  some  resjxinsible  Christmas  tree 
dealers  to  whom  we  can  refer  you,  and  that 
is  about  all  we  will  be  able  to  do  this  year. 
If  enough  agencies  conduct  Christmas  tree 
sales  this  year  and  are  interested  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  symbol  which  would  be  used  by 
all,  N.I.B.  will  consider  designing  and  copy¬ 
righting  such  a  symbol  for  the  use  of  these 
agencies. 

“If  interested,  write  for  a  copy  of  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,” 
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Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee 
Seeks  Opinions 


At  the  1950  Conventions  of  both  the  A. A. 

I.  B.  and  the  A.A.W.B.,  resolutions  were 
adopted  creating  a  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee,  consisting  of  three  members 
from  each  Association,  and  with  the  duties 
and  functions  to  “consult,  study  and  make 
appropriate  recommendations  toward  the 
promotion  and  increased  facility  of  tactile 
reading,  including  not  only  literary  nota¬ 
tion,  but  also  such  technical  forms  of 
braille  as  music,  mathematics,  and  science.” 

Committee  members  appointed  by  the 
presidents  of  the  two  Associations  are: 

For  the  AAIB: 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  and 
Large  Type  Editor,  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan,  Superintendent, 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Printer,  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois  (authority  on  braille  music 
notation  and  also  one  of  the  three 
American  representatives  to  the  1932 
Type  Conference  in  London) 

For  the  AAWB: 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York 
Mr.  R.  W.  Beath,  Chief  Librarian, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Krebs,  Librarian,  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind, 


New  York,  New  York  (President  of 
The  Braille  Club) 

The  Joint  Committee  in  .April  of  this 
year  elected  Mr.  Langan  Chairman  and 
Miss  Hoojjer  Secretary. 

A  survey  of  the  immediate  technical 
problems  to  be  studied  by  the  Committee 
showed  that  three  general  problems  need 
consideration,  namely,  literary  braille  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Standard  Braille  Codebook,  as 
well  as  the  rules  of  usage),  mathematical 
braille,  and  braille  music  notation.  With 
regard  to  literary  braille,  it  is  the  feeling 
of  the  Joint  Committe  that  the  nearly 
twenty  years  which  have  ensued  since  the 
adoption  of  Standard  English  Braille  in 
1932  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
need  for  further  clarification  and  re-editing 
of  the  official  Code.  The  Committee  there¬ 
fore  wishes  to  undertake  a  study  along  these 
lines  in  coojieration  with  the  British  Na¬ 
tional  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

The  American  Committee  would  like  to 
enlist  the  help  and  suggestions  of  all  jiersons 
in  this  country  and  Canada  interested  in  the 
problems  of  braille,  so  that  they  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  the  field 
at  large.  All  individuals  interested  in  braille 
— particularly  grade  2  braille — are  there¬ 
fore  asked  to  submit  in  writing  a  list  of 
troublesome  braille  problems  with  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  for  the  Committee’s 
consideration. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hoof)er,  .Secretary,  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee,  1839  Frank¬ 
fort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky,  no 
later  than  January  1,  1952. 
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Client  Personnel  Practices  in  a  Special 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 

HARRY  J.  SPAR 

Director  of  Rehabilitation,  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


There  is  no  justification  for  segregating  in 
sp>ecial  workshops  for  the  blind  those  blind 
f>ersons  who  are  capable  of  engaging  in 
fully  competitive  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  propierly  operated  workshops  for  the 
blind  afford  the  broadest  and  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  that  has  yet  been  developied  for 
providing  worthwhile  employment  and  re¬ 
lated  rehabilitative  services  for  those  blind 
piersons  who  are  clearly  unable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  fully  competitive  employ¬ 
ment. 

These  two  facts  determine  the  underlying 
policy  of  any  propierly  managed  workshop 
for  the  blind  and,  to  a  large  measure,  dic¬ 
tate  the  piersonnel  practices  w’hich  apply 
specifically  to  the  clients  of  such  a  work¬ 
shop. 

A  distinction  should  be  made,  in  passing, 
between  the  clients  of  a  workshop  for  the 
blind,  those  blind  persons  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  workshop  in  order  to  receive 
the  services  which  it  is  designed  to  render 
to  them,  and  the  employees  of  such  a  work¬ 
shop,  those  piersons,  either  blind  or  seeing 
piersons,  who  are  employed  in  the  workshop 
for  the  services  which  they  can  render  to  the 
conduct  and  program  of  the  workshop.  Our 
concern  here  shall  be  exclusively  with  the 
clients  of  spiecial  workshops  for  the  blind. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  profit¬ 
making  as  a  primary  objective  of  a  sp>ecial 
workshop  for  the  blind  is  not  consistent 
with  the  functions  of  serving  as  a  means 
through  which  those  blind  persons,  who 
have  the  capacity,  may  be  inducted  into 
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fully  competitive  industry  or  business  and 
of  providing  employment  for  those  blind 
piersons  who  are  clearly  unable  to  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  under  fully  comp>etitive  conditions 
which  alone  can  justify  the  opieration  of 
such  a  workshop.  It  is  possible  to  point  to 
workshops  for  the  blind  which  appear  to 
opierate  on  a  profit-making  basis  or,  at  least, 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  this  appiearance  results  from 
practices  which  do  not  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  function  of  fund-raising  and 
the  function  of  selling  or  which  fall  short 
of  fulfilling  the  proper  functions  of  a  special 
workshop  for  the  blind.  Fund-raising,  sell¬ 
ing,  and  accounting — another  area  in  which 
mistaken  practices  may  produce  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  profit-making  or  self-sustaining 
workshop  for  the  blind — are  elements  in  the 
management  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
which  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  discussion;  but  the  belief  that  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  should  be  operated  with¬ 
out  financial  support  so  frequently  compro¬ 
mises  the  functions  of  these  workshops  that 
some  observations  on  this  point  seem  to  be 
prerequisite  to  any  discussion  of  special 
workshops  for  the  blind. 

We  hear  frequently  that,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  workshops  lot 
the  blind  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  do 
not  have  the  compulsion  to  show  a  sufficient 
profit  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  their 
capital  investment,  we  will  see  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  operating  a  workshop  for  the  blind 
on,  at  least,  a  self-sustaining  basis.  How- 
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ever,  serious  reflection  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  tax  rates  and  normal  margins 
of  profit  are  not  yet  sufficiently  great  to 
have  any  far-reaching  significance  when 
compared  with  the  extra  cost  entailed  in 
the  proper  management  of  a  special  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind. 

Those  blind  persons  whose  productive 
abilities  are  low  and  who  continue  to  pre¬ 
sent  serious  vocational  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems,  ordinarily,  fail  to  find  employment 
under  fully  comp)etitive  conditions  because, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  objectives  of  a 
regular  industrial  or  business  establishment, 
they  are  economically  unfeasible  employees. 
How,  then,  can  it  logically  follow  that  these 
same  blind  jiersons,  with  their  deficiencies 
in  productive  abilities  and  their  needs  for 
extra  and  special  attention,  will  produce  a 
profit — without  themselves  being  exploited 
— when  they  are  segregated  in  fairly  large 
groups  in  special  workshops  for  the  blind? 
Their  deficiency  in  production  and  the  cost 
of  providing  for  their  special  needs  mounts 
as  their  number  in  any  workshop  for  the 
blind  increases.  If  the  productivity  of  clients 
employed  in  a  special  workshop  for  the 
blind  is,  on  an  average,  fifty  per  cent  of  a 
normal  productivity  of  seeing  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  comparable  work — an  average  pro¬ 
ductivity  which  is  probably  higher  than 
that  prevailing  in  many  workshops  for  the 
blind — the  amount  of  space  and  equipment 
required  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of 
material  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind  will 
be  double  of  that  required  in  a  regular 
workshop.  Similarly,  maintenance  costs  will 
be  double — or  more  than  double  because 
of  the  ineptitude  of  the  clients  in  their  use 
of  equipment  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
special  equipment  and  extensive  guarding 
of  machines  and  tools  are  generally  required 
— supervisory  costs  will  be  more  than 
double  because  the  special  supervision 
needed  requires  a  high  caliber  of  specially- 
trained  supervisory  personnel,  and  all  other 
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operating  costs  will  be  higher  than  the 
operating  costs  of  regular  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  difference  between  the  costs 
of  operating  regular  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  and  the  substantially  higher  costs  in¬ 
herent  in  the  proper  operation  of  a  special 
workshop  for  the  blind  is  far  greater  than 
any  saving  that  can  be  realized  through  a 
tax  exemption  or  the  failure  to  return  a 
fair  interest  on  capital  investments. 

If  special  workshops  for  the  blind  fulfill 
the  functions  which  justify  their  existence, 
they  must  maintain  the  finest  equipment 
available  and  adhere  to  the  best  principles 
of  good  work  methods.  Light,  ventilation, 
and  other  environmental  conditions  must 
be  of  a  type  conducive  to  the  highest  worker 
efficiency  and  worker  morale.  ^V’^orking 
schedules  and  shop  discipline  must  be 
thoughtfully  planned  and  rigidly  main¬ 
tained.  The  old  custodial  atmosphere  of  the 
workshop  for  the  blind  must  be  eradicated; 
and  the  clients  must  be  treated  with  the  re¬ 
spect  due  them  as  essentially  normal  human 
beings  striving  against  otlds  to  attain,  or 
maintain,  a  normal  existence. 

So  far  as  the  resources  of  a  workshop  for 
the  blind  will  permit,  every  blind  person 
residing  in  the  area  it  serves  who  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  employment  in  the  workshop 
should  be  offered  employment,  no  matter 
how  low  his  productivity  may  be.  Some 
productivity  is  essential  to  form  a  basis  for 
remuneration  and  to  support  the  morale 
of  the  blind  worker.  The  amount  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  which  may  be  required  to  support 
the  morale  of  a  blind  worker  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent  for  each  individual;  but  this  amount 
may  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  low  in 
many  instances  and  no  minimum  level  of 
productivity  should  ever  be  established  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  excluding  blind  jjersons 
from  employment  in  a  special  w’orkshop  for 
the  blind. 

Some  workshops  for  the  blind  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  maintain  a  separate  department 
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for  those  clients  who,  by  reason  of  advanced 
age  or  major  secondary  disabilities,  cannot 
successfully  engage  in  employment  under 
conditions  that  are  consistent  with  the  use 
of  standard  work  methods  but  who  are  able 
to  derive  important  benefits  from  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  engage  in  useful  employment 
under  conditions  that,  where  necessary,  de¬ 
part  from  standard  production-work  re¬ 
quirements  in  order  to  accommodate  their 
special  physical  limitations. 

One  of  the  problems  common  to  all 
properly  managed  workshops  for  the  blind 
arises  from  the  wide  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  abilities  of  the  clients  employed  in 
the  workshops.  It  is  important  that  those 
clients  who  possess  highly  limited  produc¬ 
tive  abilities  should  receive  wages  which 
will  lend  dignity  and  worthwhileness  to 
their  efforts,  while  those  clients  who  are 
potentially  capable  of  engaging  in  fully 
competitive  employment  should  not  be  paid 
such  highly  subsidized  wages  as  to  kill  their 
incentive  to  leave  the  special  workshops  for 
the  blind  and  enter  fully  competitive  em¬ 
ployment.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that,  for  most  clients  employed  in  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind,  an  incentive  method  of 
pay  is  essential  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  optimum  level  of  work 
discipline.  Many  of  these  clients  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  rely  on  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  many  have  to  overcome  the  enervating 
effects  of  prolonged  idleness  before  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  workshops,  and  many  have  to 
adjust  to  a  lower  level  of  employment  than 
that  which  they  enjoyed  before  they  lost 
their  sight.  These  and  similar  factors,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  travelling  to  and 
from  work  and  many  elements  involved  in 
the  performance  of  most  types  of  work 
place  an  extra  demand  on  the  mental  and 
physical  resources  of  a  blind  person,  make 
a  tangible  reward  which  is  closely  related 
to  regularity  and  application  of  effort  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
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good  work  discipline.  The  piece  rate  .  shou 
method  of  pay  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  rates 
the  best  methods  for  providing  the  incen-  rate 
tive  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  peri< 
most  clients  employed  in  special  workshops  I  time 
for  the  blind.  who: 

The  piece  rate  method  of  pay  in  itself,  ■  sion; 
however,  has  two  serious  weaknesses:  Fair  duri 
treatment  of  clients  in  special  workshops  worl 
for  the  blind  requires  that  the  piece  rates  '  enoi 
paid  to  these  clients  must  be  equal  to  the  for 
rates  paid  in  regular  industry  for  work  piec 
comparable  to  that  which  they  are  perform-  hav( 
ing;  but  even  such  rates  will  not  afford  an  hou 
adequate  income  to  clients  of  highly  limited  thei 
productivity.  Increasing  piece  rates  beyond  of  t 
the  rates  paid  in  regular  industry  will  afford  the 
the  greatest  benefit  for  the  most  productive  pay 
clients — those  for  whom  such  special  bene-  |  (: 

fit  is  least  warranted — and  will  afford  rela-  mal 
tively  little  benefit  to  those  who  need  it  the  |  per 
most.  In  addition,  in  order  to  provide  the  j  leas 
clients  of  special  workshops  for  the  blind  1  by 
with  full-time  uninterrupted  employment —  j  ind 
a  condition  important  to  the  maintenance  are 


of  high  morale — it  is  frequently  necessary 
for  them  to  be  transferred  from  one  opera¬ 
tion  to  another  and,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  piece  rate  method  of  pay  will 
generally  result  in  a  rather  wide  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  earnings  of  the  clients. 

The  advantage  of  the  piece  rate  method 
of  pay  may  be  preserved  and  its  weaknesses 
may  be  largely  overcome  if  the  following 
principles  and  procedures  are  used  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  payment  of  wages  to  clients  em¬ 
ployed  in  special  workshops  for  the  blind: 
(1)  So  far  as  practicable,  payment  for  work 
performed  by  clients  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  should  be  made  on  a  piece  rate  basis 
in  order  to  provide  maximum  incentive 
to  work  and  rewards  for  work  commensu¬ 
rate  with  accomplishment.  Where  work  is 
performed  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
piece  rate  basis  of  pay,  the  clients'  begin¬ 
ning  hourly  rates  of  pay  for  such  work 
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I  should  be  equal  to  their  minimum  hourly 
f  rates  (see  (3)).  If  employment  on  non-piece 
rate  work  is  continued  over  an  extended 
ji  period,  increments  may  be  granted  from 
time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Clients 
whose  work  assignments  include  only  occa- 
t  sional  full-time  employment  or  employment 
I  during  only  a  part  of  the  work  day  on 
work  which  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
I  enough  to  have  had  piece  rates  established 
for  it  or  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
^  piece  rate  basis  of  pay,  and  on  which  they 
i  have  completed  training,  should  be  paid 
I  hourly  rates  for  such  employment  equal  to 
j  their  minimum  hourly  rates  or  the  average 
of  the  earnings  which  they  achieved  during 
the  week  preceding  the  one  in  which  such 
payment  is  made,  whichever  is  higher. 

(2)  Every  effort  should  be  exercised  to 
I  make  certain  that  the  rates  paid  for  work 
performed  in  workshops  for  the  blind  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  paid  for  similar  work 
by  the  best  representative  companies  of  the 
industries  in  which  workshops  for  the  blind 
are  engaged — this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Pub¬ 
lic  Contracts  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  In  the  first  instance,  it  may 
Ji  be  accomplished,  when  adding  a  new  in¬ 
dustry,  by  establishing  the  rates  of  pay  at 
union  level — in  cases  of  industries  in  which 
unions  op>erate — or  at  the  level  of  the  best 
representative  firms  in  the  industry  con- 
i  cerned.  In  industries  in  which  the  piece  rate 
1  basis  of  pay  does  not  prevail,  the  rates  may 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  hourly  pro- 
^  duction  quota  for  each  operation  into  the 
;  hourly  rate  paid  for  performing  the  opera- 
i  tion.  As  changes  in  work  breakdown,  design 
j  of  product,  or  improvements  of  machinery 


note:  These  principles  and  procedures  are  set 
forth  in  detail  in  a  booklet  entitled  “Principles 
i  and  Procedures  Governing  the  Payment  of  Wages 
to  Clients  Employed  in  the  Workshops,”  published 
by  The  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
which  will  be  provided  without  charge  upon  re- 
i.  quest  so  long  as  the  supply  of  them  lasts. 
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introduce  new  op>erations  into  workshops 
for  the  blind,  rates  of  pay  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  these  operations  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  through  job  evaluations — on  the 
basis  of  skill  involved,  time  studies,  and 
payroll  analyses — so  as  to  place  the  earning 
potentials  of  the  new  operations  in  their 
proper  relation  to  all  other  operations  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  workshops. 

(3)  In  order  to  lend  stability  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  clients  employed  in  workshops  for 
the  blind,  each  client  should  be  assigned  a 
minimum  hourly  rate  for  each  three-month 
period,  which  should  be  generally  equal  to 
his  average  hourly  earnings  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  three-month  period.  In  no  case, 
should  a  client’s  minimum  hourly  rate  be 
permitted  to  fall,  in  any  three-month 
period,  below  a  stipulated  percentage — 85 
per  cent,  for  example — of  his  minimum 
hourly  rate  in  the  preceding  three-month 
period.  When  a  client’s  actual  earnings  fall 
below  the  minimum  hourly  rate  in  effect 
for  him  at  the  time,  the  difference  between 
his  actual  earnings  and  his  minimum  hourly 
rate  should  be  charged  to  an  account,  en¬ 
tirely  supported  by  contributions,  which 
may  be  identified  as  the  Welfare  Account, 
in  order  to  avoid  imposing  any  undue  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  op>erational  expense  of  the 
workshop.  By  providing  clients  with  indi¬ 
vidual  minimum  hourly  rates,  related  to 
their  own  earning  capacities  and  adjusted 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  the  incentive  is  re¬ 
tained,  derived  from  the  piece  rate  basis  of 
pay,  for  them  to  exert  their  best  efforts  in 
order  to  place  their  minimum  hourly  rates 
for  the  subsequent  quarter  on  as  high  a 
level  as  possible  even  though  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  earn  the  minimum  hourly  rates  cur¬ 
rently  in  effect  for  them. 

(4)  In  order  to  provide  as  accurate  a 
record  as  possible  of  exp)enses  related  to 
training,  clients  who  are  assigned  to  op>era- 
tions  on  which  they  have  not  previously 
been  adequately  trained,  should  1^  granted 
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in-training  hourly  rates  equal  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  hourly  rates  currently  in  effect  for 
them,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  in-training 
hourly  rates,  the  differences  between  the 
clients’  actual  earnings  and  their  in-train¬ 
ing  hourly  rates  should  be  charged  to  a 
Training  Account.  When  such  clients  have 
completed  the  maximum  time  in-training 
which  the  skill  entailed  in  the  performance 
of  a  given  operation  may  warrant,  or  when 
the  value  of  their  production,  computed  on 
a  piece  rate  basis,  has  equalled  or  exceeded 
their  individual  in-training  hourly  rates, 
they  may  be  determined  as  having  been 
trained  on  the  operation  in  question  and, 
from  that  point  forward,  any  pay  that  has  to 
be  added  to  their  actual  earnings  to  give 
them  their  minimum  hourly  rate  should  be 
charged  to  the  Welfare  Account. 

In  cases  of  clients  who  have  not  been 
employed  in  the  workshops  long  enough 
to  have  established  minimum  hourly  rates, 
the  average  earnings,  computed  on  an 
hourly  basis,  which  they  achieved  during 
their  last  four  weeks  of  employment  in  the 
workshops  on  piece  rate  work  may  be  used 
as  temporary  in-training  hourly  rates. 

Where  work  is  involved  which  does  not 
lend  itself  to  a  piece  rate  basis  of  pay  or 
which  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  have  had  piece  rates  established 
for  it,  about  one-half  of  the  in-training 
hourly  rate  of  each  client  assigned  to  it  may 
be  charged  to  Manufacturing  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  in-training  hourly  rate  of 
these  clients  may  be  charged  to  the  Train¬ 
ing  Account.  As  the  proficiency  of  the 
clients  assigned  to  such  work  increases,  in¬ 
creased  portions  of  their  in-training  hourly 
rates  should  be  charged  to  Manufacturing 
until  their  proficiency  warrants  their  being 
designated  as  fully  trained  on  the  work  in¬ 
volved  and  the  charging  of  their  entire 
hourly  rates  to  Manufacturing.  The  exact 
portion  of  clients’  intraining  hourly  rates 
which  should  be  charged  to  Manufacturing 
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for  work  for  which  no  piece  rate  has  been 
established  should  be  determined  by  the 
estimated  value  of  the  production  of  such 
clients  and  should  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  degree  to  which  the  work  in¬ 
volved  resembles  work  which  the  clients 
concerned  have  performed  previously,  and 
the  adaptability  of  the  clients  concerned. 

In  instances  of  workshops  which  do  not 
maintain  separate  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  vocational  diagnosis,  initial  train¬ 
ing,  and  related  pre-employment  services, 
the  differences  between  clients’  actual  earn¬ 
ings  and  their  beginning  wages  should  also 
be  charged  to  the  Training  Account  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  an  accurate  record  of 
training  costs  as  distinguished  from  direct 
subsidies  to  the  wages  of  the  employed 
clients  and  the  operational  expenses  of  the 
workshops. 

(5)  In  order  to  provide  the  clients  em¬ 
ployed  in  workshops  for  the  blind  with  as 
adequate  income  as  possible,  a  supplement 
should  be  applied  to  the  wages  of  all  clients 
which  should  be  designed: 


(a)  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  supple¬ 
mentation  to  the  poorest  earners; 

(b)  to  retain  the  incentive  derived  from  the 
piece  rate  basis  of  pay; 

(c)  to  leave  unsupplemented  the  earnings 
of  those  clients  who  have  sufficient  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  to  earn  wages  com¬ 
parable  with  those  which  might  be 
available  to  them  in  fully  competitive 
industry  and  who,  therefore,  should  not 
be  given  any  undue  incentive  to  remain 
in  workshops  for  the  blind.  This  sup¬ 
plement  should  be  charged  to  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Account. 


(6)  In  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to  guard 
against  interruptions  in  the  incomes  of 
clients  employed  in  workshops  for  the 
blind,  provisions  should  be  made  for  paying 
clients  for  approved  absence  from  work,  for 
vacation,  and  for  holidays. 
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The  foregoing  principles  and  procedures 
may  require  some  modification  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  clients  receiving  Public  Assist-  , 
ance.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner 
they  may  be  applied  to  such  clients  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Public  Assistance  laws  and 
regulations  that  are  in  effect  in  each  State. 

In  accordance  with  a  ruling  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  that  portion 
of  the  clients’  gross  pay  which  is  charged 
to  the  Welfare  Account  or  to  the  Training 
Account  is  exempt  from  taxation  on  the 
grounds  that  it  represents  gifts,  and  not 
earnings,  which  are  granted  essentially  on 
the  basis  of  need.  This  ruling  applies  specifi¬ 
cally  to  The  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
precedent  on  the  basis  of  which  a  similar 
ruling  might  be  obtained  w'hich  would  ap¬ 
ply  on  a  nation-wide  basis  or  which  might 
serve  as  a  basis  for  obtaining  a  similar  rul¬ 
ing  through  the  local  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  might  apply  to  the  agencies 
concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  to  the  clients 
of  special  workshops  for  the  blind  which 
will  result  from  the  use  of  the  foregoing 
principles  and  procedures,  the  separation 
of  the  operational  expenses  of  the  work¬ 
shops  from  the  direct  subsidies  to  the 
wages  of  employed  clients  and  from  wage 
subsidies  related  to  training  provides  in¬ 
formation  for  the  management  of  such 
workshops  which  may  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  computing  prices  for  the  products 
of  the  workshops,  in  preparing  reports  on 
the  operation  of  the  workshops,  and  in 
determining  the  degree  of  efficiency  with 
which  the  workshops  are  operated. 


In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  revert  to 
the  opening  statement  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  segregating  in  special  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  those  blind  persons  who 
are  capable  of  engaging  in  fully  competi¬ 
tive  employment.  Some  clients  will  be  found 
to  become  capable  of  engaging  in  fully 
competitive  employment  as  a  result  of  the 
training  and  exp>erience  which  they  receive 
in  special  workshops  for  the  blind.  Such 
clients  should  be  given  firm  and  repeated 
assurance  that,  if  they  accept  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  under  fully  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  and  should  fail  in  such  employment 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  will  be 
welcome  to  return  to  their  employment  in 
the  workshops  for  the  blind  at  the  levels 
of  pay  which  they  had  achieved  before 
leaving  the  workshops  and  on  the  type  of 
work  on  which  they  were  last  employed  in 
the  workshops.  This  assurance  is  frequently 
a  most  important  buttress  to  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  blind  persons.  Without  it, 
some  blind  persons  will  not  dare  to  venture 
into  fully  comf)etitive  employment  and 
without  it,  consequently,  a  special  workshop 
for  the  blind  will  inevitably  fall  short  of 
fulfilling  its  function  of  serving  as  a  means 
through  which  those  blind  persons,  who 
have  the  capacity,  may  be  inducted  into 
fully  competitive  industry  or  business. 

WWW 

“The  Print  Shop  of  the  Blind’’  by  Ishbel 
Ross  appeared  in  The  Lion  for  June,  1951. 
Miss  Ross  gives  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  day. 
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Storytelling— An  Aid  to  Blind  Children 

ROSEMARY  SLY* 


Smali.  bodies  bent  eagerly  forward  and 
looks  of  wonder  and  delight  shining  forth 
from  little  faces  proclaim  the  joy  youthful 
listeners  derive  from  the  story-teller’s  art. 
From  time  immemorial  spinning  tales  has 
been  a  pleasure-giving  pastime  for  tiny  tots 
and  aged  adults  alike.  An  additional  worth 
of  story-telling  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
educational  as  well  as  pleasure-giving  value. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  tale 
spinner’s  art  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  braille 
teacher.  Storytelling  provides  for  both  sense 
training  and  the  socialization  of  the  braille 
child.  Further,  the  dramatizing  of  stories 
has  much  to  offer  sightless  youngsters. 

Psychology  tells  us  that  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  is  second  only  to  sight.  The  sightless 
must  rely  on  hearing  to  determine  their 
location,  to  recognize  things  about  them, 
and  to  decide  upon  what  course  of  action 
to  take.  Directing  attention  to  and  explain¬ 
ing  sound  which  might  have  meaning  is 
helpful  in  orienting  a  blind  child.  Then, 
too,  many  things  which  cannot  be  touched 
can  only  be  learned  through  the  ear.  Story¬ 
telling  sharpens  the  braille  child’s  auditory 
ability  by  teaching  him  to  listen  and  con¬ 
centrated 

Braille  tots  enjoy  stories  told  first  about 
themselves  and  the  activities  they  perform. 
It  is  important  that  they  listen  to  the 
story,  not  to  the  voice*.  From  “experience 
stories”  the  teacher  should  move  on  to 


•Rosemary  Sly,  a  senior  at  Marygrove  College,  is 
taking  courses  in  the  education  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  at  Wayne  University  and  is  doing  her  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  in  braille  and  sight-saving  classes  in 
Detroit. 

1  Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool 
Child,  pp.  107-108. 

2  Class  lecture  of  Mrs.  Helen  Maier,  March  0, 

1950- 
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Other  things  of  interest  to  youngsters. 
Broadening  the  content  away  from  the 
children  also  helps  broaden  their  compie- 
hension.  The  story-teller,  in  the  person 
of  the  teacher,  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  draw  her  sightless  pupils  out  of  them¬ 
selves  by  helping  them  gain  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  world  of  reality  which  b 
everywhere  about  them. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  captivate  the 
non-sighted  youngster’s  heart  is  through 
the  telling  of  tales  chuck  full  of  onomato¬ 
poeia.  Stories  with  sounds,  though  thrilling 
to  the  sighted  child,  fairly  “brim  over”  with 
meaning  for  the  sightless.  The  chug-chug- 
chug  of  trains  and  the  clanging  of  street 
cars  symbolize  the  city,  while  mooing  cows 
and  neighing  horses  are  associated  with  the 
country.  Children  delight  in  supplying  the 
sounds  in  stories,  for  the  sheer  joy  of  imita¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  show  teacher  that  they 
understand. 

The  telling  of  fantastic  stories  should  be 
made  apparent  to  the  youngsters  before 
the  tale  is  told;  otherwise,  the  children’s 
mirth,  .which  would  normally  flow  from 
such  a  yarn,  will  be  less  spontaneous  or 
completely  lacking  due  to  confusion  and 
misunderstanding.  This  situation  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  for  it  could  easily 
add  to  the  store  of  misty  ideas  pent  up  in 
many  a  blind  child’s  mind.  Unless  the 
teacher  tells  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  comprehension  easily  attainable,  the 
effort  is  in  vain. 

Stories  with  morals  have  their  rightful 
place  in  any  classroom.  “The  Tortoise  and 
the  Hare”  offers  several  good  mottoes  for 
imitation,  for  example,  “boasting  is  not  a 
very  wise  policy,”  “the  quickest  one  is  not 
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always  the  most  superior,”  and  ‘‘don’t  be 
too  sure  of  yourself.” 

Getting  the  blind  child  to  apologize  for 
bumping  into  another  child,  to  be  patient 
when  someone  has  the  toy  he  would  like  to 
play  with,  and  to  say  "please”  and  “thank 
you’’  is  a  difficult  task®.  Rather  than  nag 
youngsters  about  being  courteous  to  others, 
the  wise  braille  teacher  will  tell  her  pupils 
stories  about  polite  boys  and  girls;  a  refer¬ 
ral  to  ‘‘the  courteous  child  in  the  story”  at 
the  appropriate  time  should  be  sufficient. 
The  same  principle  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  teaching  the  youngsters  about 
safety.  Many  an  idea  may  be  gotten  across 
to  braille  children  via  the  story. 

Interesting  the  pre-primary  braille  child 
in  stories  is  a  step  forward  in  the  braille 
reading  readiness  program.  His  interest  in 
listening  to  stories  will  lead  to  a  desire  to 
read  tales  for  himself.  The  pleasure  he  can 
derive  from  reading  will  be  apparent  to 
the  child.  The  story-teller  may  easily  be  the 
first  to  whet  the  braille  youngster’s  thirst 
for  knowledge. 

Stories  bring  new  experiences  to  the  blind 
child.  He  travels  via  stories,  as  does  also  the 
sighted  child.  Tales  of  people,  places  and 
things  which  are  foreign  to  the  youngster 
may  be  supplemented  by  models.  A  Dutch 
doll,  from  her  little  pointed  cap  to  her 
"real”  wooden  shoes,  will  give  a  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  concept  of  the  manner  of  dressing 
among  Dutch  girls,  as  well  as  prove  an  ex¬ 
cellent  model  in  illustrating  a  tale  about 
Holland.  Descriptions  of  people,  places,  im¬ 
pressions  and  reactions  help  stimulate  and 
inform  braille  children;  they  also  produce 
visual  imagery  which  is  essential  to  normal 
thinking^. 

The  teacher  should  help  the  children  get 
the  correct  concept  of  a  new  term  by  relat¬ 
ing  it  to  an  old  term.  Good  verbal  descrip- 

^Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  ed.  op.  cit.,  p.  iii. 

♦Potter,  C.  Stanley.  “Orientation  to  Blindness.” 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  December  1949.  p.  292. 
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tion  of  texture,  size  and  temperature  is  a 
way  in  which  an  idea  of  the  world  may  be 
obtained. 

Increased  vocabularies  are  a  result  of  list¬ 
ening  to  stories — vocabularies  which  are 
usually  rather  limited.  This,  in  turn,  will 
give  rise  to  greater  conversational  ability. 
Stories  make  for  better  verbal  expression 
and  a  more  fruitful  imagination.  Indeed, 
story-telling  can  do  much  to  socialize  the 
sightless  child. 

To  test  her  pupils’  understanding,  it  is 
wise  for  the  teacher  to  ask  questions  about 
the  characters  and  action  in  the  story.  If  a 
tale  is  especially  p>opular  with  the  group, 
one  of  the  children  may  enjoy  re-telling  it. 
This  not  only  creates  an  audience  situation 
for  the  one  telling  the  story  but  also  aids 
him  in  verbal  expression. 

Story  dramatization,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
story,  is  important  as  well  as  enjoyed*.  It 
makes  for  socialization  since  it  is  necessary 
for  the  youngsters  to  work  together  to  “re¬ 
live”  the  story.  No  props  are  necessary.  Each 
child  may  choose  his  own  part.  Acting  out 
stories  creates  physical  activity  which  is 
vital  to  little  braille  p)eople  who  are  often 
inhibited.  Dramatizing,  too,  will  help  to 
eradicate  blindisms.  “Let’s  pretend”  has  a 
definite  place  in  muscle  development.  Be¬ 
ing  a  train,  or  walking  like  a  duck  are  imi¬ 
tations  of  real  life  situations  which  do  much 
to  provide  for  the  physical  growth  of  the 
non-sighted  child*. 

Working  out  projects  built  about  a  story 
promotes  teamwork  among  pupils.  A  table 
display  of  Farmer  Jones’  farm  calls  for  sug¬ 
gestions  from  each  child.  Making  silhou¬ 
ettes  of  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood,”  or  col¬ 
oring  “the  big  bad  wolf’’  with  the  aid  of 
a  stencil  will  furnish  material  for  a  bulletin 
board. 

There  are  countless  ways  in  which  the 

>  Class  lecture  of  Miss  Geraldine  Fredericks,  March 
20,  1950. 

•  Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  ed.  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 
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braille  teacher  can  make  use  of  stories. 
The  story-teller  can  bring  braille  youngsters 
to  know  and  understand  the  world  better 
through  her  art.  She  can  help  them  build 


a  rich  inner  life  and  a  pleasing  personality 
by  teaching  them  to  listen  and  speak  well, 
and  to  get  along  with  others,  through  the 
medium  of  the  story. 


Teaching  Industrial  Arts  to  Blind  Children 


Present  day  living  requires  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  range  of  abilities  of  each  in¬ 
dividual.  In  order  to  meet  the  life  situations 
that  the  learner  faces,  a  curriculum  must 
be  set  up  so  as  to  provide  experiences  for 
adequate  growth  and  development.  The 
curriculum  must  include  experiences  which 
have  been  selected  with  regard  for  the  total 
make-up  of  the  learner;  that  is,  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  emotional,  physical  and  social  aspects. 

The  goal  in  the  guidance  of  the  sightless 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sighted;  namely, 
the  development  of  a  well-rounded  per¬ 
sonality.  There  can  be  no  set  pattern  for 
the  guidance  of  the  blind  any  more  than  we 
have  a  “one  pattern  program’’  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  child,  for  the  very  reason  that  each  is 
an  individual. 

Too  many  people  in  the  world  at  large 
are  inclined  to  think  that  people  with  a 
handicap  must  be  educated  by  an  entirely 
different  educational  program  and  that  the 
objectives  for  such  cannot  be  the  same  as 
for  those  that  have  a  normal  physique.  This 
is  definitely  an  erroneous  concept.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  blind  were  taught  en¬ 
tirely  in  a  public  institution,  usually  state 
supported.  The  present  day  movement  has 
been  for  the  public  school  system  to  arrange 


H.\ROLD  HOOKER 

Shop  Instructor,  Ann  J.  Kellogg  School, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

and  care  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Consequently  a  blind  child  is  better  trained 
to  mingle  and  compete  with  seeing  in¬ 
dividuals,  by  associationg  with  them  in  the 
classroom  and  playground. 

The  instructors  for  the  handicapped 
realize  that  their  problem  is  to  adjust  their 
students  to  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible, 
and  prepare  them  to  meet  life  situations  as 
they  present  themselves.  The  handicapped 
do  not  want  to  be  sheltered  from  every¬ 
day  obligations  but  rather  meet  their  own 
individual  problems.  Unless  they  are  treated 
in  this  manner,  emotional  disturbances  can 
also  be  acquired. 

In  planning  the  program  for  those  that 
are  blind,  some  may  feel  that  if  only  busy 
work  is  provided  it  will  utilize  their  time. 
Yes,  it  may  do  that  but,  most  likely,  that 
is  all. 

In  our  particular  situation  the  blind  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development  as  the  normal  children.  Their 
special  instructor,  Jennette  Maris,  is  pro¬ 
viding  such  enriched  experiences  for  them 
that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  their  in¬ 
dividual  problems  independently  and  with 
a  highly  developed  sense  of  security. 

An  industrial  arts  program  for  blind 
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students  should  be  kept  on  the  level  of 
sighted  children  of  the  same  age  and  mental 
maturity.  Construction,  assembly  and  finish¬ 
ing  may  be  maintained  on  a  comparable 
plane. 

The  objectives  set  forth  are  identical 
with  those  for  the  sighted  child,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  they  have  a  deeper  meaning. 

One  of  the  foremost  aims  of  industrial 
arts  is  the  explorational  experience.  Here 
the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  large  array  of  many 
types  of  tools.  There  is  also  the  experi¬ 
mentation  with  different  processes  and 
materials.  This  forms  habits  and  skills  in 
the  student,  as  well  as  knowledges  and 
attitudes, — all  of  which  are  necessary  in  a 
technological  society. 

Consumer  literacy,  which  is  still  an  un¬ 
worked  field  in  industrial  arts,  is  the  second 
main  objective.  As  each  day  passes,  our 
world  is  becoming  more  technically  in¬ 
volved.  We  must  learn  to  adapt  ourselves 
intelligently  to  those  changes.  The  blind 
student  has  need  of  knowledge  of  repair, 
maintenance  and  general  use  of  products 
to  receive  the  most  from  his  investment, 
just  as  the  sighted  student  does.  Through 
consumer  literacy  our  students  will  be¬ 
come  wiser  and  more  intelligent  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  society. 

The  pupil  is  assisted  in  analyzing  him¬ 
self  through  the  interest  he  takes  in  different 
kinds  of  shop  experiences,  together  with 
the  ability  which  he  shows  in  the  work.  The 
student  is  assisted  in  choosing  and  adjusting 
his  curriculum  as  well  as  consideration  of 
higher  educational  plans. 

The  opportunity  for  the  students  to  work 
with  their  hands  is  one  of  the  oldest  funda¬ 
mentals  of  industrial  arts.  Here  the  student 
is  aided  in  developing  skills  through  ex¬ 
periences  which  assist  in  determining  his 
ability  for  mechanical  skill  in  using  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Posture  is  a  vital  factor  in  regard  to  skill. 
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It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  how 
a  hand  is  held  for  planing  or  driving  a 
nail,  stance  at  the  table  saw,  etc.  The  one 
best  way  of  doing  a  thing  is  termed  a  “stand¬ 
ard”  operation.  The  student  should  be 
taught  to  do  it  this  correct  way  as  far  as  is 
practical.  This  objective  is  exceptionally 
hard  to  fulfill  with  the  student  that  has 
never  had  sight. 

Personal  and  social  growth  should  bring 
out  leaders  as  well  as  followers.  The  teacher 
should  develop  the  finer  requisites  of 
character  in  the  pupil.  The  latter  can 
learn  to  work  with  others  and  to  follow 
a  good  example  set  for  him.  Many  people 
fail  in  life  because  they  have  not  learned  to 
work  with  others.  The  student  should  be 
guided  in  formulating  good  opinions  to¬ 
ward  safety,  housing,  wages  and  hours,  sani¬ 
tation,  preserving  natural  resources,  etc. 

With  more  leisure  time,  avocational  in¬ 
terests  developed  in  the  shop  are  coming 
more  into  the  foreground.  It  is  up  to  the 
teacher  to  provide  various  useful  and  last¬ 
ing  interests  and  activities  for  the  pupil’s 
leisure  time.  Handicapped  people  need 
to  get  out  of  the  "rocking  chair”  philosophy 
and  enter  into  the  many  fields  of  interest 
available  to  them  through  a  well  rounded 
industrial  arts  program. 

In  project  construction,  lectures,  reading 
and  field  trips  these  objectives  have  been 
constantly  revised  and  reorganized  in  an 
attempt  to  better  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

In  the  woods  area  we  have  found  an 
excellent  medium  for  learning  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  hand  tool  manipulation.  The 
first  project  attempted  was  a  simple  shelf. 
This  consists  of  an  irregularly  shaped  8"  x 
6"  with  a  half  round  shelf  fastened  with 
brads.  The  student  selected  the  design  he 
desired,  which  had  been  cut  from  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  paper.  This  can  be  varied 
for  the  students  that  have  good  object  per¬ 
ception,  by  allowing  them  to  design  their 
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own.  This  pattern,  or  template,  was  secured 
to  half-inch  yellow  poplar  with  rubber 
cement.  The  wood  was  held  in  the  vice  with 
the  template  away  from  the  operator.  A  cop¬ 
ing  saw  was  used  to  cut  the  wood  as  close  to 
the  template  as  possible.  By  checking  with 
a  finger  of  the  left  hand  it  was  possible 
to  readily  determine  how  close  the  saw 
teeth  were  from  the  template.  This  check¬ 
ing  should  be  done  at  close  intervals  to 
minimize  the  filing  operation  that  follows. 
Difficulty  may  be  apparent  as  the  student 
proceeds,  as  the  saw  must  be  worked  at  a 
ninety  degree  angle  with  the  wood.  Check¬ 
ing  should  be  done  between  every  few 
strokes  of  the  saw  to  be  certain  that  the 
template  is  being  followed.  If  too  much 
difficulty  is  encountered  it  may  be  helpful 
to  make  use  of  two  templates,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  wood.  If  these  are  placed  directly 
opposite  each  other  the  problem  of  cutting 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  wood  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

After  the  template  had  been  completely 
cut  out,  a  half-round  cabinet  wood  file  and 
a  double  cut  smooth  file  were  used,  working 
with  the  grain  as  much  as  possible.  The 
coarse  or  cabinet  file  will  remove  any 
rough  or  irregular  edges.  A  smooth  file 
was  used  to  remove  all  coping  saw  and 
file  marks.  A  try  square  was  used  at  this 
point  to  determine  if  the  sawing  and  filing 
had  left  a  ninety  degree  angle  along  the 
edge.  By  holding  the  handle  on  the  face 
of  the  board  with  the  left  hand,  the  thumb 
nail  of  the  right  hand  was  worked  along 
the  blade  of  the  try  square  which  rested  on 
the  edge.  If  the  thumb  nail  could  find  an 
op)ening  under  the  blade  of  the  try  square 
it  was  not  square  and  had  to  be  worked 
with  the  file. 

When  it  was  relatively  square  the  back 
was  sanded  with  o,  2/0,  and  4/0  sandpaper 
on  the  face  and  edges  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned.  The  sandpaper  was  wrapped  around 
a  small  block  of  wood, — not  tacked, — as  the 


tacks  may  scratch  the  wood  and,  also,  there  jjjg  , 
is  a  waste  of  pap>er  when  that  method  is  ^hen 
used.  When  the  sanding  had  been  com- 
pleted  no  scratches  or  blemishes  were  ^gyel 
apparent  and  the  edges  had  a  glassy  ap- 
pearance.  l,im 

For  the  shelf  we  secured  a  small  piece  of 
half-inch  stock  that  was  at  least  as  long  as  1  ^gy 
the  widest  part  of  the  back.  A  smooth  I 
plane  was  used  to  square  off  one  edge  of  the  |  ^gj  j 
board.  The  board  was  placed  in  the  vise  i  j^j-gf, 
with  the  grain  parallel  with  the  bench.  We  ^ 
made  sure  the  blade  was  square  in  the  ■  jjjgjf 
plane.  This  was  done  by  holding  the  plane  I 
with  the  sole  or  bottom  resting  in  the  left  g, 
hand.  By  moving  the  index  and  middle  g^j 
fingers  across  the  extreme  edges  of  the  plane 
iron  it  was  easy  to  determine  whether  the  [  j^j-gji 
plane  would  make  an  even  cut.  If  the  | 
blade  was  uneven  it  could  be  corrected  by  y] 


moving  the  lateral  adjusting  lever.  Long,  ^  g  jj^ 
continuous  strokes  were  necessary  but  they  ■ 
had  to  be  shallow  or  the  wood  would  chip.  ■  ^^g 
Using  a  braille  rule  we  measured  the  width 
of  the  back  at  the  widest  place,  divided  the  j  jjjg 
measurement  and  set  a  pair  of  dividers  to  I 
this  length.  We  then  placed  one  leg  of  the  f 
dividers  on  the  planed  edge  in  the  center  f  ^j^g , 
of  the  board  and  swung  a  half  circle  and  ^ 
scribed  a  line  on  the  wood.  If  this  was  |  jj,  j 
heavy  enough  the  coping  saw  could  be  used  !  jjjg| 
just  at  the  side  of  the  scribed  line.  Follow-  ;  yjg^ 
ing  a  scribed  line  was  relatively  the  same  jjjj 

procedure  as  was  used  with  the  template,  jjjg 

It  is  definitely  more  profitable  for  the  blind 
person  to  be  familiar  with  the  scribed  line  jjg^j 
as  it  is  the  only  practical  way  we  have  found  jg^g 
whereby  he  can  do  his  own  marking.  In  jg^j 
following  the  scribed  line  the  finger  nail  (j^g 
was  again  used  in  directing  the  saw.  When  jjgg 
the  line  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^j.g 
board  from  the  operator  it  facilitated  mat-  ygj. 
ters,  as  both  hands  could  work  at  relatively  pgg 
the  same  time.  The  sawing  was  followed 
by  filing  and  sanding  as  before.  sg,-f 

The  shelf  was  then  placed  on  the  wrong 
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side  of  the  back  at  the  widest  place,  or 
where  the  shelf  was  desired.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
develop  some  ability  of  judging  distance 
and,  also,  some  idea  of  proportion.  Let 
him  place  the  shelf  where  he  thinks  it  is 
square.  Some  suggestion  from  the  teacher 
may  be  necessary,  but  I  have  found  this 
true  in  only  a  few  cases.  When  the  shelf 
was  in  an  appropriate  position  a  line  was 
scratched  across  the  back  along  the  edge  of 
the  shelf  with  a  scribe  or  scratch  awl.  The 
shelf  was  then  removed  from  the  back  and, 
with  the  braille  rule,  a  mark  was  made 
of  an  inch  below  the  scribed  line  at  each 
end.  These  two  marks  were  then  joined 
with  a  scribed  line  using  the  shelf  as  a 
straight  edge,  making  two  lines  y^  of  an 
inch  apart. 

The  next  step  was  cutting  the  head  from 
a  11/2  inch  No.  16  brad  with  a  pair  of  side 
cutting  pliers,  or  diagonal  cutting  nippers. 
We  placed  the  nail  in  a  Yankee  hand  drill 
with  the  point  out,  and  drilled  holes  along 
the  lower  line,  starting  about  one  inch  in 
from  each  edge  and  placing  the  holes  one 
inch  apart.  The  back  was  then  prepared  for 
the  shelf. 

With  a  marking  guage  a  line  was  scribed 
in  the  center  of  the  straight  edge  of  the 
shelf.  The  lumber  was  y^  inch  thick  so  the 
marking  gauge  must  be  set  for  14  inch. 
This  was  a  rather  difficult  manipulation,  as 
the  rule  must  be  held  in  the  left  hand  along 
with  the  marking  gauge.  The  right  hand 
had  to  be  kept  free  to  secure  the  thumb 
screw  when  the  gauge  was  set  to  the  correct 
length.  To  operate  the  marking  gauge,  hold 
the  shelf  in  the  left  hand  and,  with  the 
sleeve  of  the  marking  gauge  in  the  right, 
draw  it  toward  the  operator  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  point  will  scribe  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  in  the  straight  edge  of  the  shelf. 

The  project  was  next  prepared  for  as¬ 
sembling.  We  placed  ii/^  inch  brads 
through  the  holes  drilled  in  the  back,  allow¬ 
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ing  them  to  protude  through  about  half 
an  inch.  Next,  we  placed  the  shelf  in  a 
vise  with  the  scribed  line  up.  The  back  was 
put  into  position  with  the  brads  in  the 
scribed  lines  and  the  two  outside  brads 
driven  part  way  into  the  shelf.  Removing 
the  shelf  from  the  vise,  we  checked  to  be 
certain  that  the  shelf  was  in  the  correct 
position  on  the  back.  When  all  was  correct 
we  replaced  the  shelf  and  drove  the  nails. 

Wood  finishing  presents  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  good  results  can  be  obtained  with 
a  more  or  less  dust  proof  rcxim.  For  a 
natural  finish,  apply  a  coat  of  four  or  five 
pound  cut  shellac  thinned  twenty-five  to 
fifty  percent  with  denatured  alcohol.  The 
shellac  will  seal  and  fill  the  wood.  This 
is  a  thin  liquid  and  will  run  if  the  brush 
is  dipf>ed  too  deep.  For  best  results  remove 
the  largest  amount  of  shellac  from  the 
brush  by  drawing  it  across  the  lip  of  the 
can  before  using.  When  the  shellac  is  thin¬ 
ned  there  is  no  problem  of  brush  marks. 
However,  if  too  much  shellac  is  used,  it 
will  run  and  leave  dark  streaks.  All  brush 
strokes  in  any  kind  of  finishing  material 
should  be  made  with  the  grain.  Allow  two 
to  four  hours  for  the  shellac  to  dry  and 
then  go  over  it  lightly  with  fine  steel  wool 
or  6/0  sandpaper.  This  smoothing  op>era- 
tion  should  be  done  sparingly,  as  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  shellac  is  thin. 

One  or  two  coats  of  varnish,  satin  or  gloss 
finish,  should  follow  the  shellac.  Varnish 
must  be  put  on  in  a  very  thin  coat  as  it  will 
run,  causing  an  uneven  finish.  Small  bub¬ 
bles  may  become  apparent  while  spreading 
the  varnish  and  these  can  be  removed  by 
using  just  the  tip  of  the  bristles. 

In  analyzing  the  above  cited  example,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  finished  product  is  the 
same  as  one  produced  by  a  sighted  person 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  directions 
must  be  well  planned  before  presenting  it 
to  the  individual,  and  they  must  be  very 
(Continued  on  page  270) 
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THE  BLIND  IN  SCHOOL  AND  SOCI¬ 
ETY,  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY.  New 
edition  with  additional  material.  By 
Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.D.  Foreword  by 
Hector  Chevigny.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  269  pp.  $2.75. 

In  1933  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  published 
the  first  edition  of  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society  by  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth.  At  the 
time  the  New  York  Times  hailed  the  book 
as  “a  revolutionary  work.”  The  publishers 
claimed  it  “by  long  odds  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  yet  made  to  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  blind.”  The  majority  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  however,  were  vio¬ 
lently  critical,  many  of  them  labeling  the 
book  as  a  personal  attack  on  existing  in¬ 
stitutions — an  attack  that  in  their  opinion 
could  only  prove  harmful  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  Still,  the  book  was  widely 
read,  it  was  discussed  eagerly  by  students, 
psychologists,  and  workers  alike.  Instead  of 
being  forgotten  over  the  years,  its  influence 
and  popularity  increased  steadily,  and  it 
came  to  be  considered  a  “must  book”  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  blind.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  about  ten  years  ago  it  became 
out  of  print.  After  that,  any  exceptional 
copies  which  might  be  located  through  a 
second  hand  dealer  commanded  exorbitant 
prices.  The  book  had  become  a  real  collec¬ 
tor’s  item.  Therefore,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  considers  it  a  real 
service  to  the  field  to  make  this  rare  classic 
work  again  available. 

Perhaps  the  reception  the  book  was  ac¬ 
corded  in  *1933  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
quoting  from  two  reviews  of  the  time,  pre¬ 
senting  two  different  viewpoints.  From  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Nov.  1933: 


.  .  .  how  can  it  be  said  that  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  there  ‘have  been  no 
pioneers  since  Howe’?  How  can  it  be 
alleged  that  heads  of  schools  as  a  general 
thing  seek  to  perpetuate  the  ‘institutional 
life,’  when  not  a  few  are  doing  all  they 
can  in  just  the  opposite  direction?  How 
can  it  be  claimed  that  most  schools  do 
not  try  to  promote  outside  contacts  for 
their  pupils?  Is  there  any  right  to  refer 
to  the  pupils  as  ‘caged  animals’?  In  such 
a  matter  as  the  defense  of  begging  by 
the  blind,  with  its  grim  humor,  we  may 
exercise  forgiveness,  when  the  real  aim 
is  to  set  forth  the  desperate  economic 
condition  of  the  blind.  Also,  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  schools  if  pupils  come  to 
have  an  exceeding  reliance  upon  their 
teachers?  Should  pupils  in  the  days  of 
their  youth  be  made  to  know  all  the  bit¬ 
terly  hard  lot  they  are  later  to  face  eco¬ 
nomically  in  the  world? 

and  from  School  and  Society,  Dec.  2,  1933; 

Let  your  thanks  and  praise  go  to  Psychol¬ 
ogist  Cutsforth.  A  striking  feature  of  his 
treatise  is  its  copious  array  of  those 
methods  of  teaching  which  fail  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  blind  child  for  his  own  world 
of  experience  so  that  he  may  live  in 
harmony  with  himself.  The  normal  per¬ 
son  lives  in  a  world  of  visual  forms  and 
color.  The  educational  material  is  pr^ 
ponderatingly  concerned  with  that.  To 
impose  this  sort  of  teaching  on  the  blind 
is  to  give  him  names  only.  It  produces  a 
surfeit  of  verbalism  like  the  talk  of  col¬ 
lege  students  who  never  did  any  labor 
but  who  discourse  on  the  relation  of 
capitalists  to  the  working  man.  Why 
burden  the  blind  child  with  visual  con¬ 
cepts  when  other  sensory  ideas  are  availa¬ 
ble  and  much  more  meaningful  to  him? 
The  current  method  sacrifices  reality  on 
the  altar  of  literary  hypocrisy.  It  is  a 
birthright  sold  for  a  mess  of  verbiage. 
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Returning  to  our  own  times,  the  point 
of  view  of  today  is  illustrated  by  these  lines 
irom  Hector  Chevigny’s  Foreword  to  the 
present  edition: 

Perhaps  the  soundest  proof  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  book  is  that  today  we  can 
read  it  with  dispassion  and  wonder  what 
caused  all  the  uproar.  We  are  now 
familiar  with  its  approach,  its  language 
and  its  concepts.  Not  everyone  in  or  out 
of  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  yet 
likes  the  book,  probably  no  one  believes 
it  perfect,  yet  its  enormous  capability 
for  stimulating  thought  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded.  It  laid  the  foundations  for  what 
might  well  be  termed  the  social  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  blind.  It  is  not  only  the 
pioneer  effort  in  this  direction,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  very  few  works  on  the  subject 
we  as  yet  have.  And,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  other  writers  who  approach  the 
same  subject  will  have  to  strive  hard  to 
achieve  Cutsforth’s  clarity,  informational 
content  and  quality  of  writing.  The  re¬ 
publication  has  been  made  imperative 
by  the  demand  for  this  book.  Quite 
aside  from  this  it  deserves  to  be  made 
better  known. 

Besides  the  Foreword  the  additional  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  new  edition  represents  the 
chapter:  “Blindness  as  an  Adequate  Ex¬ 
pression  of  Anxiety,”  taken  from  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  for  1939,  and  some 
new  items  in  the  Bibliography.  For  the 
rest  the  new  edition  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
old  one.  We  think  the  interest  in  the  new 
version  will  at  least  equal  that  accorded 
the  first  publication.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  the  publisher’s  lack  of  foresight  no 
longer  prevents  us  from  reading  and  con¬ 
sulting  this  book. 

Helga  Lende 


Current  Citerature 


The  July-August,  1951  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy,  of¬ 
ficial  publication  of  the  American  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy  Association,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  occupational 
therapy  as  it  relates  to  work  with  the 
visually  handicapped.  There  are  eight  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  individuals  who  in  their 
respective  fields  have  worked  with  blind 
persons.  The  content  of  the  articles  ranges 
from  discussion  of  basic  philosophy  to  de¬ 
scription  of  specific  programs.  The  titles  of 
the  articles  are  self-explanatory,  and  they 
are  listed  as  they  appear  on  the  contents 
page:  “The  Need  for  Occupational  Ther¬ 
apy  in  Retinal  Detachments,”  by  Dr. 
Graham  Clark;  “Occupational  Therapy 
Programs  for  Eye  Patients,”  by  Thelma  L. 
Wellerson;  “Blindness  and  Functional  Nor¬ 
mality,”  by  Charles  G.  Ritter;  “The  Use  of 
Educational  Toys  in  the  Training  of  Blind 
Preschool  Children,”  by  Josephine  Browm; 
“The  Role  of  the  Dog  Guide  in  the 
Field  of  Rehabilitation,”  by  Elizabeth  L. 
Hutchinson;  “Independent  Foot  Travel  for 
the  Blind  with  the  Use  of  the  Cane,”  by 
Norma  Griggs;  “Work  Testing  for  the 
Blind,”  by  .Anne  L.  Stevens;  and  “Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  in 
Puerto  Rico,”  by  Maria  Isabel  Ponton. 

“The  Effect  of  Practice  on  the  Perception 
of  Obstacles  by  the  Blind,”  by  Philip  Wor- 
chel  and  Jack  Mauney,  was  published  in 
the  March  1951  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  Psychology.  In  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  training  in  the  perception 
of  obstacles,  the  authors  used  seven  totally 
blind  subjects  who  had  failed  previously  in 
an  obstacle  test  course,  and  gave  them  210 
training  trials  under  conditions  favorable 
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for  learning.  The  post  practice  test  series 
showed,  for  all  subjects,  greater  consistency 
in  “first  preceptions’’,  regardless  of  the 
starting  point  from  the  obstacle,  smaller 
and  more  consistent  “final  appraisals”; 
fewer  collisions  with  the  obstacle;  and  only 
one  “false  perception”  in  the  blank  trials. 
On  the  basis  of  results  obtained  in  these 
studies,  the  authors  conclude  that  “a  syste¬ 
matic  course  in  perceptual  recognition  and 
determination  of  objects  for  the  blind  may 
be  of  considerable  aid  and  shorten  the 
period  of  trial-and-error  procedure  usually 
adopted  by  the  blind.” 

“The  Blind  Child  of  Pre-School  Age  and 
his  Speech,”  by  Sara  Stinchfield  Hawk,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Vol.  9,  No.  1,  1951,  of  The  Ner¬ 
vous  Child,  a  quarterly  publication.  It  is 
the  author’s  contention  that  there  are  many 
more  cases  in  need  of  special  speech  train¬ 
ing  in  schools  for  the  blind  than  in  the 
same  number  of  unselected  sighted  chil¬ 
dren.  She  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 


moto-kinaesthetic  method  of  speech  train¬ 
ing  which  she  uses  in  her  work  with  the 
children  at  the  Nursery  School  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  begun  a  new  series  of  pamphlets  which 
are  called  “N.  I.  B.  Biographies.”  The  first 
pamphlet  in  this  series  is  “Edward  Rush- 
ton,”  written  by  Mary  G,  Thomas.  Edward 
Rushton  is  best  known  to  many  as  the 
founder  or  part-founder  of  the  Liverpool 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  but  in  this 
concise  and  informative  pamphlet  it  is  made 
clear  that  this  was  but  one  event  in  the 
full  life  of  a  truly  remarkable  man.  Rush- 
ton  was  among  the  first  to  realize  and 
demonstrate  by  personal  example  that  the 
blind  can  take  their  rightful  place  in  nor¬ 
mal  society.  Yet  he  found  time  to  champion 
the  cause  of  Ireland  and  to  campaign  ac¬ 
tively  against  Negro  slavery,  and  to  write  a 
good  deal  of  rather  good,  although  not 
great,  poetry. 
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A  DANISH  BRAILLE  WRITER 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 


NEW  IMPROVED  MODEL 
OF  THE 

A  &  S  BRAILLE  WRITER 
Is  Now  Available  In  This  Country 


Where  compactness  and  simplicity  are  important  no  other  machine  compares 
with  this  one.  Weight,  with  wooden  base  7  lb.,  complete  with  case  and  felt  pad 
for  decreasing  sound  12  lb.  2  oz. 


PRICE:  $50.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
One  Year  Guarantee 
Payment  in  installments  if  desired 


HERBERT  H.  BEUTLER 


Sole  distributor  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 
100  West  72d  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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Annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind  was  held  during  a  meeting  of  that 
organization  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  time  of 
the  convention  of  the  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association,  the  week  of  October  22. 
Lon  Alsup,  Executive  Director  of  the  Texas 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  served 
one  term  as  President  in  prior  years,  was 
chosen  again  to  that  office,  succeeding  re¬ 
tiring  President  Harry  E.  Simmons,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Other  officers;  First  Vice  President, 
George  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
Second  Vice  President,  Virginia  Cole,  Di¬ 
rector,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Vermont  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston, 
Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Missouri  Di¬ 
vision  of  Welfare.  Paul  G.  Conlan,  Super¬ 
visor,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Michigan  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Mr.  Simmons  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Board. 

The  Executives’  meeting  followed  a  sec¬ 
tional  session  of  the  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association  devoted  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  Principal  speaker  was  Dr. 
Jacobus  tenBroek,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  Panel  members 
who  discussed  Dr.  tenBroek’s  paper  in¬ 
cluded;  Rev.  Thomas  Carroll,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas;  Stanley  Potter,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  New  York  City;  Mary 
Switzer,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Capt.  M.  C. 
Robinson,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia; 
and,  Wayne  Bradley,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Chairman.  (The  Outlook  hopes  to 
devote  space  in  a  future  issue  to  the  panel 
discussion  in  detail.) 
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The  Danish  A.  8c  S.  Braille  Writer  is  now 
available  in  a  new  improved  design,  devel¬ 
oped  in  coof)eration  with  the  Royal  Danish 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Copenhagen. 
Herbert  H.  Beutler,  100  West  72d  Street, 
New  York  23,  N.  Y.,  is  the  sole  distributor 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  materials  used  are  a  sp>ecial  alloy, 
with  all  moving  parts  and  bearings  made 
of  steel  to  insure  long  life  and  smoothness 
of  of>eration.  A  detachable  plate  or  table 
may  be  fitted  behind  the  carriage  to  facili¬ 
tate  reading  up  to  the  last  character  which 
has  been  written. 

The  paper  is  inserted  beneath  a  hinged 
holder  on  the  roll  and  is  locked  in  place  by 
pins  on  the  flap  when  the  paper  is  rolled  in. 
At  the  end  of  the  page,  the  holder  is  re¬ 
leased  by  means  of  serrated  levers  at  each 
end  of  the  roll.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
reinsert  the  paper  accurately.  Both  right 
and  left  margin  stops  are  adjustable.  Paper 
up  to  9^  inches  width  may  be  used.  There 
is  a  carriage  release  and  a  back-spacer.  The 
machine  is  about  131/^  inches  wide,  10 
inches  deep  and  41/2  inches  high.  It  weighs 
about  12  lb.  2  oz.  in  the  case. 

The  A.  &  S.  Braille  Writers  are  well 
known  for  their  stability  and  durability 
and  are  used  in  the  Royal  Danish  Institute 
for  the  Blind  as  well  as  in  all  Danish  schools 
for  the  blind;  and  are  exp>orted  to  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  first  model  flown  to 
the  United  States  for  demonstration  is  said 
to  have  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
those  attending  a  recent  conference  of  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  service 
the  machine  in  this  country  and  it  may  be 
purchased  on  the  installment  plan. 
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Classif  ied  Comer 


This  department  is  an  Outlook  service  to 
readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those 
who  are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge 
is  made  and  we  will  print  as  many  as  space 
will  permit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

IVe  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional 
workers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  na¬ 
ture.  All  other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at 
adx’ertising  rates  which  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Address  all  correspondence  to;  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  ly  West  i6th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  } . 


The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  announces  the 
publication  of  Braille  Bulletin  Number  24,  listing 
and  describing  the  70  tuition  free  home  study 
courses  offered  in  braille  by  the  Hadley  School.  The 
Hadley  curriculum  includes  four  University  of 
Chicago  courses,  three  in  English  and  one  in  psy¬ 
chology.  For  a  copy  write  to:  The  Hadley  Cor¬ 
respondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  620  Lincoln 
Avenue.  Winnetka,  Illinois. 


Albert  A.  Smith  of  Higbee,  Mo.,  has  a  new  braille 
method  for  teaching  the  blind  how  to  play  the 
Spanish  guitar.  Persons  may  obtain  the  method  if 
they  will  write  in  braille  and  enclose  a  self-addressed 
envelope  for  details. 


A  Braille  Monthly  Magazine,  designed  to  acquaint 
the  blind  with  more  activities  of  the  negro  race, 
is  available  to  those  who  desire  it.  A  braille  or 
typewritten  letter  to  Mrs.  E.  R.  Merrick,  906  Fayette¬ 
ville  St.,  Durham,  N.  C.,  will  bring  more  information 
about  the  magazine  to  you.  The  letter  should  tell 
the  grade  of  braille  read,  and  it  should  state  whether 
a  small  subscription  fee  would  be  objectionable,  in 
case  necessary  financial  support  is  not  obtainable. 


The  New  V'ork  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1880 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  announces  that  the 
second  edition  of  the  "Transcribers’  Guide  to  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille”  by  Bernard  M.  Krebs  is  now 
available  for  general  distribution.  The  main  feature 
of  this  work  is  that  it  presents  all  the  rules  of 
Grade  Two  Braille  with  necessary  clarifications  on 


1 

certain  of  the  more  obscure  points  in  the  rules.  The 
new  edition  of  this  manual  may  be  purchased  for 
$1.00  per  copy,  which  is  one  half  the  actual  printiifl 
cost.  ^ 


The  Family  Doctor,  a  monthly  health  magazine  ia 
Grade  Two  Braille,  has  made  its  appearance  beaitli 
ning  with  the  September  1931  issue.  It  is  publisns 
with  the  permission  of  the  British  Medical  .\sso^ 
tion  at  the  Braille  Printing  Works  of  the  Roy4 
Blind  .\sylum  and  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  F.Hi% 
burgh  9,  Scotland.  The  annual  subscription  rate  it 
twelve  shillings.  (In  U.  S.  currency  $i.68.) 


The  Script  and  Transcription  Exchange,  Offici 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  available,  oe 
request,  copies  of  a  booklet  prepared  by  the  Junk* 
Town  Meeting  League  as  a  manual  to  help  teacha| 
use  discussion  techniques.  Titled  Make  Youth  Di$. 
cussion  Conscious,  the  manual  describes  techniqii|l 
which  have  been  found  to  be  effective  for  thi 
classroom  study  of  current  affairs  as  well  as  tedl» 
niques  designed  for  assembly  and  radio  discuss^ 
programs. 


(Continued  from  page  265) 

explicit.  Incidentally,  if  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  normal  individual  wen 
more  carefully  planned,  perhaps  we  mig^ 
have  better  results. 

In  evaluating  the  curriculum  built  fol 
the  sightless  one,  we  must  do  it  with  the 
same  consideration  as  we  do  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  child;  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  totii 
development  of  the  individual.  It  must  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  social  living;  it  must 
raise  and  promote  cooperative  group  plai¬ 
ning;  it  must  raise  the  fundamental  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  group.  It  should  take  care  of 
the  individual’s  needs,  as  well  as  provide  ao 
atmosphere  conducive  to  sound  mental 
health.  It  must  develop  independent  thinir 
ing,  build  a  wholesome  personality,  and 
give  opportunity  to  build  initiative,  conskt 
eration,  courtesy  and  better  social  behaviw. 
In  conclusion  may  it  be  said  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  confronted  with  worth¬ 
while  experiences  increases  his  ability  to 
master  more  difficult  experiences. 

The  New  Outlook 
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